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Swappin’ State Fair Experiences 








Did You Ever See a Plowing Contest ?—By Fred.W. Ohm 
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AlL-Steel Body with 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Tough steel of ample thick- 
ness to withstand hard usage 
around the farm. Enamel, 
baked on—literally fused into 
the steel body ata temperature 
of 450° F,—a process that is 
possible only with an all-steel 
body—guaranteeing perma- 
nence to the lustrous finish 
of the Overland touring car. 


Triplex springs (Patented) 
which give great riding ease, 
an immensely strong rear 
axle, a powerful, dependable 
engine that returns 20 miles 
and more to the gallon of 
gasoline— 


These are added values which 
combine to make owners call 
the Overland “the most auto- 
mobile in the world for the 
money.” 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INc., TOLEDO, OHIO 
W illys-Overland Lid., Toronto, Ort. 


Roadster $525, Red Bird $750, Coupe $795, 
Sedan $860; f.o.b. Toledo. We reserve the right 
to change prices and specifications without notice. 




















A Tribute to the *‘National”’ 


TRIBUTE to the genius of man” 

is how the National Dairy Ex- 

position, which will be held this year 

on the State Fairgrounds at Syracuse, 

Y., from October 5 to October 13, 

is. described by one of New York’s 
farm leaders: 

“It’s wonderful,” he said, “when one 
stops to think how the work of man 
has produced such wonderful and in- 
spiring results as are shown at the Ex- 
position every year. You have only to 
look at the cattle led into the ring; 
then think back to the cattle our grand- 
fathers, even our fathers, had. 

“Then, walk into the buildings which 
house the great exhibits of dairy ma- 
chinery and equipment, all the wonder- 
ful devices which have made this coun- 
try one of the greatest dairy nations 
of the present day, because it enables 
us to get milk and dairy products to 
consumers most efficiently. 

“That machinery is actually awe- 
inspiring when you consider the ‘hand 
dipping’ methods of only a few years 
ago, Think of the lives saved by pas- 
tuerizing equipment, by cleaning and 
cooling devices; think of the promotion 
of better health and greater strength 
which improved methods has brought 
about, making ice cream, butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products more 
easily available to the consumer. 

“Have you ever thought that the 
National Dairy Exposition plays a 
great and significant part in this work 
by bringing together, once a year, all 
the finest types of pure bred and grade | 
dairy cattle; by showing farmers how 
they can improve their herds and in- 
crease their prosperity; by making the 





Exposition a clearing house of ideas in | 
the machinery and equipment field; by 
bringing to the attention of dairy prod- 
ucts’ manufacturers the economic value | 
of labor-saving, sanitary, efficient ma- 

chinery? The National Dairy Exposi- 

tion is a fine and needed institution, 

and I hope everyone who can—dairy 

farmer, manufacturer, dairy products’ 

executive, and consumer—will take 

several days to visit the show and learn 

the real scope of a tremendous and 

vital industry.” 


CITY OF SYRACUSE READY FOR 
THE “SHOW” 


Syracuse is taking the National Dairy 
Exposition seriously, and through its 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic | 
bodies has resolved to maintain its 
reputation as the “City of Unbounded 
Hospitality.” No detail of the mat- 
ter of hotel accommodations for guests 
is being overlooked by those responsi- 
ble for the physical needs of visitors. 
The Rooming Committee, which has 
charge of this work, is cooperating 
with the local Chamber of Commerce 
in the arrangements for handling a 
record attendance and special efforts 
to care for the comforts of the thou- 
sands of visitors are being made by 
men and women experienced in this 
sort of thing. 

The wise ones are arranging for ac- 
commodations now. October 5 is not 
far away, and the slogan, “On to Syra- 
cuse,” will soon be a reality. If your 
heart is in dairy business, you will not 
fail to attend the greatest dairy ex- 
position ever held, but the earlier you 
make your hotel reservations the bet- 
ter will the Rooming Committee be 
able to care for your personal comforts. 


WORK ON COLISEUM PROGRESS- 
ING RAPIDLY 


The great Coliseum, now under con- 
struction on the State Fair grounds 
at Syracuse, N. Y., at a cost of $500,- 
000, will be the center of a great ex- 
position of the dairy industry when the 
National Dairy Show is held on the 
fair grounds October 5-13. It is to be, | 
without doubt, one of the finest build- 
ings among the fine ones already known | 
to farmers. 

Work on the mammoth building is | 
now progressing rapidly. Steel frame- | 
work is being erected under pressure | 
and the contractor has promised W. E. | 
Skinner, general manager of the na- 
tional show, that everything will be in 
readiness on October 5, when the doors | 
will be thrown open. It is of gray 
brick, uniform with the other buildings, 
and makes a splendid addition to the 
grounds. 
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engine 


Says R. Stanley Dutrow, Walnut 
Grove Stock Farm, Charlestown, W. 
Va. “That 1! horse Fairbanks-Morse 
Engine that I got of you is certainly 
some horse for work. Theonly REAL 
engine I ever owned.”’ Says Silas A. 
Smith, Oakboro, N.C... “The en- 
gine I purchased from you in 1917 
has been in continuous service ever 
since and has not cost one cent for 
repairs.” 

Over 350,000 users have approved 
the “Z’’ Engine. No matter what your 
power requirements, there is a “‘Z” 
Engine to exactly suit your needs. 
Over 5,000 dealers carry these en- 
gines in stock and will save you 
money on freight. 


144 H.P e.ee (Battery Equipt) $ 54 
142 H.P. “Z” (Magneto Equipt) 74 
3 H.P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) 90 
3 H.P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 110 


6 HP.“ ie (Magneto Equipt) 170 
f. o. b. factory 
Add freight to your town 
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Manufacturers ® CHICAGO 


Eastern Branches: New York; Baltimore; Boston 
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Did You Ever See a Plowing Contest ? 


Old Volumes Say It Was Once a Leading Attraction at the State Fair 


HE 83rd annugl New York State 
Fair will be h@&id at Syracuse, next 
week. Hundreds of thousands of 
people will visit that great exhibit 
of the agricultural wealth of New York, a 
mammoth display of the great diversity of 
agricultural products of the Empire State— 





The old Syracuse Courthouse, the birthplace of the State Fair in 
Syracuse village in 1841 


grains, grasses, ‘fruit, vegetables, flowers, 
cattle, horses, swine, sheep and poultry. 
Added to these are the extensive exhibits of 
the various State departments and institu- 
tions, manufacturers of farm machinery and 
automobiles and household conveniences. It 
will be the Mecca of agricultural New York 
to say nothing of the thousands of city folks 
who will flock there. 

In that great throng of visitors there will 
be some who can remember the Fajr before 
it came to Syracuse permanently. There 
will be those who will recall the Fair in its 
migratory career when it was held at Albany, 
Rochester, Elmira, Utica, Saratoga, when it 
went as far North as Watertown, and far 
West as Buffalo. There may be a few folks 
who recall that far day when it was held 
in New York City in 


By FRED. W. OHM . 


one instance, mention is made of the poultry 


* exhibit, which consisted of two geese. 


Some years ago George B. Howe prepared 
a short, but very interesting history of the 
State Fair, taking the facts from the reports 
of the old New York Agricul- 
tural Society. “On a distant 
day in April, 1841,” he writes, 
“a small committee met in the 
city of Albany, and called into 
existence the progenitor of 
our modern State Fair by 
adopting the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, that the New York State 
Agricultural Society will hold its an- 
nual Fair in the village of Syracuse, 


on Wednesday and Thursday, Sep- 
tember 29 and 30, next. 


“More than nine years be- 
fore, in February, 1832, a few 
zealeus and enlightened friends 
of agriculture,” as the records tell us, as- 
sembled in Albany and decided to form a 
State association. They selected as Presi- 
dent James Le Ray De Chaumont, a famous 
French refugee and land owner, whose fam- 
ily name a town and village of Jefferson 
County now bear. The declared object of the 
society was “to promote the organization 
of county or local societies of agriculture and 
horticulture, as a means of exciting laudable 
emulation and promoting habits of industry, 
economy of labor and improvement in the 
moral and social condition of society.” More 
specifically, it aimed “to establish agricul- 
tural schools and to hold annual fairs.” The 
agricultural fair was even then an ancient 
institution; but this mention of agricultural 
schools as a need of the time, is a reminder 


that the farming industry of New York State 
had clear-headed and far-seeing leaders 
eighty-five years ago, long before most of the 
mighty prairies of the West knew the touch 
of a plow or a harvester. 

By a strange coincidence the first State 
Fair was held within an hour’s walk of the 
present permanent site. It visited several 
cities before it came again to the “Salt City.” 
Regarding its movements, Howe says: “It 
traveled from city to city like a monster car- 
avan. In the course of its rounds, covering 
a period of nearly half a century, no less 
than eleven communities were visited by the 
Fair, some of them repeatedly. As a result 
of this polite distribution of favors, the mat- 
ter of geographical convenience was subordi- 
nated. So long as the Fair was “passed 
around,” even the cities at the extremes of 
the State insisted upon having their share. 
But the movable Fair was unsatisfactory for 
many reasons and more than a quarter of 
a century ago it cast anchor in Syracuse.” 

Following is the list of the various loca- 
tions of the Fair in its fifty years of 
migration : 

Albany, 1842, 1850, 1859, 1871, 1873, 1876, 1880, 1885, 1889. 
Rochester, 1843, 1851, 1862, 1864, 1868, 1874, 1877, 1888, 7. 
Elmira, 1855, 1860, 1869, 1872, 1875, 1878,1881, 1884, 1888. 
Utica, 1845, 1852, 1863, 1865, 1870, 1879, 1882, 1886. 
Syracuse, 1841, 1849, 1858. 

Buffalo, 1848, 1857, 1867. 

Saratoga, 1847, 1853, 1866. 

Watertown, 1856, 1861. 

New York City, 1854. 

Poughkeepsie, 1844. 

Auburn, 1846. 

“From all accounts,” writes Howe, “the 
people of Syracuse village took a loyal in- 
terest in the infant enterprise. The old Syra- 
cuse Courthouse, destroyed by fire in 18656, 
and a fine grove then stood to the northeast 
of it, were the main features of the first 
State Fair site. The pens for the animal ex- 
hibits were erected in the grove, while the 

-courthouse was 
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1854. The man or 
woman bowed with 
age must have a 
splendid memory in- 
deed whose mind 
brings back the gath- 
erings at Poughkeep- 
sie in 1844 or at Au- 
burn two years later. 

History is always 
interesting, local his- 
tory especially, which 
deals with places and 
things we know about. 
That is what makes 
the history of the 
State Fair so interest- 
ing. It is most in- 
teresting to look over 
old volumes of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and 
read the articles and 
comments on the State 
Fair exhibits back in 
1843 and 1844. Evi- 
dently the exhibits 
were not very exten- 
sive at times, for in 
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Part of the present Fair grounds, with the Dairy and State Institutions Building on the right. 


thrown open for the 
array of farm prod- 
\ ucts, implements and 
specimens of domes- 
=) tic manufacture. But 
the variety of exhibits 
overtaxed the capacity 
of the structure, and 
we can readily under- 
stand the complaints 
of overcrowding when 
it is stated that be- 
tween ten and fifteen 
thousand persons 
visited the Fair. The 
amusements of the 
Fair seem to have been 
chiefly furnished by 
the village, but a spec- 
ial event in that line 
was a plowing contest 
on a farm in the On- 
ondaga Valley. Nor 
was good cheer of a 
substantial kind lack- 
ing, for we are told 
that the proprietor of 
(Continued on page 161) 





The 


latest addition to the several beautiful gray brick, permanent structures is the Coliseum which will 
be completed in time for the National Dairy Show which will be held October 5-13 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED 


The American Agriculturist accepts only advertis- 
ing which it believes to be thoroughly honest. 

We positively guarantee to our readers fair and 
honest treatment in dealing with our advertisers. 

We guarantee to refund the price of goods pur- 
chased by our subscribers from any advertiser who 
fails to make good when the article purchased is 
found not to be as advertised. 

To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say: 
“T saw your ad in the American Agriculturist” when 
ordering from our advertisers. 
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A Farmers’ World’s Fair 


HE chief reason for a Fair or Exposition 

is to give folks a good time, and farm 
people as a rule have too few changes to get 
away from the daily grind of farm work. 

But the fairs also have another good ex- 
cuse for their existence and that is in their 
educational value. One of the greatest main- 
springs of human action is emulation which 
is but another word for competition. “‘Keep- 
ing up with the Jones’s” is all right as long 
as the Jones’s set a good example, and the 
Jones’s who strive with one another to put 
on exhibits at fairs of products that excel, 
do much to give those who visit their ex- 
hibits, ideals and examples that they can 
very profitably emulate. When you see a 
large pumpkin, a plate of nice apples, a beau- 
tifully baked loaf of bread on exhibit, you 
think to yourself, “I'll bring one next year 
that’ll knock the spots right off’n that un.” 

Back in the days before the printing press 
and rapid communication and transportation, 
the great fairs in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe did more than any other 
single factor to educate the people of one 
part of the country as to the best practices 
and customs in the other parts. The same is 
true to a somewhat less extent with our own 
World Fairs held in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Buffalo. 

And now we are to have a World’s Fair in 
the dairy industry. In the meeting of the 
World’s Dairy Congress and the National 
Dairy Show to be held in Syracuse, October 
5 to 13, we are to see the greatest* coming 
together of dairymen and milkmen with all 
the paraphernalia of the trade that the world 
has ever seen. Delegates to the show are 
now arriving almost every day from nearly 
every country in the world. These men will 
bring the last word of dairy progress in their 
own countries. The Swiss will be here to 


tell how dairying is done and dairy products 
manufactured in the Alpine country, and 
there will be delegates from the original 
home of the Holstein-Friesian cow as well 
from the Isles of Guernsey and Jersey, and 
from Scotland’s mountain vastnesses from 
whence originally came the Ayrshire. 


There will be individual entries of all dairy 
products, and farmers of the East are in- 
terested in the fact that their exhibits will 
be shown alongside of those of farmers of 
the West, thus giving striking and valuable 
demonstrations of different methods used in 
various countries of the world and various 
sections of the country. Best of all this is 
a show for the average dairymen from back 
in the hills. Thousands of grade cattle will 
be on exhibit and the needs and interests of 
the small farmer will be especially looked 
after. 

Because the exposition is the greatest thing 
of its kind that has ever been planned, hav- 
ing a vital and practical message to both 
farmers and city people, and because it is 
being held in Syracuse in the center of the 
East, easily accessible from any section of 
the country, it is expected that from two to 
three hundred thousand people will attend. 
we hope that you will be among the number, 
because we are sure you will have a good 
time and that it will renew the interest in 
your business. Hotel and rooming reserva- 
tions should be made immediately. 


‘*Fifteen Die — Scores Hurt’’ 


NE cannot pick up a newspaper without 

reading headlines like the above about 
automobile accidents. Hundreds of people 
are horribly mangled and killed every day by 
automobile accidents. What is the answer to 
the ever-increasing number of cars and poor 
drivers? 

Every road is full of them even in remote 
places. The speed and driving is more often 
than not, reckless and dangerous and no mat- 
ter how carefully you may drive yourself, the 
chances are that sooner or later you will 
figure in an automobile accident through no 
fault of your own. 

We had this brought emphatically to our 
minds some two weeks ago. We were driv- 
ing at a moderate speed not exceeding 
twenty-three or twenty-four miles an hour. 
An old man who was deaf and who never 
should have been allowed to touch an auto- 
mobile wheel came at a speed of at least 
twenty miles an hour out of a lane com- 
pletely shaded by trees. He was going so 
fast that the tracks of his automobile showed 
later that it had been necessary for him to 
cover the whole of the main road when he 
turned into it from his lane. 

When we saw him, we blew the horn and 
put on all the brakes. But he was deaf and 
could not hear the horn and his manner of 
coming into the road left no opportunity 
whatever of escaping from going into him 
which we proceeded to do, badly smashing 
both cars. 

Sooner or later drastic action must be 
taken to prevent the great toll of human life 
that the automobiles are taking. Perhaps 
the solution will come through the air. The 
time is not far distant when there will be 
many who will travel the “air lines” in cheap 
and comparatively safe aeroplane “flivvers,” 
thus relieving earth’s crowded highways. 


They Made Their Own Market 


UCH has been said about the success 

of the cooperative fruit organizations 
of the Pacific Coast, and particularly of 
their ability to sell their products to such 
good advantage in the eastern markets. What 
the western grower has done in marketing 
his products is one of the most interesting 
trade achievements of modern times, because 
of the obstacles which had to be overcome. 
Success was due to cooperation and to adver- 
tising which was followed up by splendid 
sales methods. A friend who has just re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific Coast has 
brought to our attention some of the pamph- 
lets which these western organizations use to 
convince the proprietors of the retail fruit 
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stores, and sales-stands of New York and 
other eastern cities how they could make 
money handling western fruit. 

One excellently written pamphlet is en- 
titled “How to Retail Fruit Efficiently.” 
This book, written in a language and with 
illustrations that a child could understand, 
shows the retailer to the last detail just 
how he should handle the western fruit, just 
how to sell it, and the percentage of profit 
that he should charge. The pamphlets are 
written entirely from the retailer’s stand- 
point. Simple explanations are given show- 
ing such details as how the number of ap- 
ples in a box differs as the size of the apples 
differs, and how to figure the selling price 
and retailer’s profit on each size and grade. 

The booklets contain little hints to the re- 
tailers, such as “be fussy about the apples 
you sell,” “the valuqgof knowing the season 
for each apple,” and™‘sell the right apple at 
the right time.” Only a few leading varie- 
ties are suggested under this last title. One 
of the mistakes that eastern growers make 
is producing and attempting to market too 
many different varieties. 

Fruit men throughout the east are looking 
forward with a great deal of interest to the 
coming Apple and Fruit Exposition in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, in 
November because it marks one of the first 
efforts on the part of eastern growers to 
follow the westerners’ example by paying 
more attention to the actual merchandising 
of their product. This means not only the 
production of high quality fruit, but also 
properly grading and packing that fruit and 
then, most important of all, following it 
through to the consumer’’by cooperating 
with every agent who handles the product. 


Still They Come 


O% the opposite page we are giving the 
first count of the prohibition votes re- 
ceived up to and including August 25. This 
is just to give you an indication of how the 
vote is running. They are still coming in 
at the rate of several hundred a day and we 
expect that they will continue until well in 
the fall. If you have not voted, or if the 
subject has not been discussed in your 
church, local farm organization or other 
body, won’t you send to us for some ballots 
and help us to register as large a rural vote 
on this important question as possible? 


A Usual Transaction 


FRIEND of ours recently told us this 
little story which we believe worthy of 
passing on to you. It seems that this friend 
was partaking of some ice cream in a Greek 
fruit store in a small town. While he was 
there a farmer came in with some straw- 
berries and asked the proprietor to buy them. 
The Greek looked them over, said that they 
were poor—anyway he didn’t want them. 
The farmer had the usual mental attitude 
of wanting to “get rid of his product” in- 
stead of selling it as a good salesman would, 
so he let the Greek know that he was very 
anxious to dispose of his berries. After 
some more talk, in which the proprietor kept 
belittling the farmer’s product and telling 
him that he really didn’t care for any berries, 
he finally bought them for something like 
8 cents a quart. 

Five minutes after the farmer had gone 
out, a lady came in and asked the Greek if 
he had any strawberries for sale. “Yes,” he 
said, “we have some of the finest I have seen 
this season, just off the vines.” The lady 
asked the price and was informed that they 
were 20 cents a quart. She bought some and 
departed. 

In that little transaction is the answer to 
about nine-tenths of the hard times of farm- 
ers, and in reaching your conclusion don’t 
by any chance blame the Greek. 
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The Plain Case of the Dairy Farmer 


A. A. Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF, September 5, at 6:50, Standard Time 


AM indeed glad of this opportunity to 

talk to you on a subject about which we 

have heard a great deal of late. From 

pulpit and platform, in the press and 
over the radio, everybody is discussing the 
farmer and his peculiar problem of existence, 
and everybody has a quick and sure remedy 
of his own to offer. One more voice remains 
to be heard that should be at least as well 
qualified as any other to enter the lists. I 
refer to the farmer himself, and 


By GEORGE W. SLOCUM 


President of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Assocution, Ine. 


the consumer, because of course, all Gov- 
ernment appropriations must ultimately 
come out of the pocket of the public, it is an 
integral part of our program to lower the 
price of milk. 

We feel that we can work out this problem 


our cooperative undertaking. But we want 
something more than that; something even 
higher. We want the moral support of the 
public—of the whole public. We are bend- 
ing every ounce of intelligence and energy on 
the problem of eliminating every unneces- 
sary factor, of rendering more simple and 
direct the machinery of distribution, now 
altogether too cumbersome and complex. 
We, of course, haven’t the means or the 
influence to bring down the high 
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I should like to show you a dif- 
ferent slant of the question from 
his point of view. 

It is strange that this industry, 
perhaps the most human, cer- 
tainly the most necessary in the 
whole line of men’s work, if men 
are to continue to work at all, 
should be the least understood. 
We all agree that the nation must 
be fed if it is to exist. So much 
is simple. But what about the 
men who are feeding the nation? 

We know about improved work- 
ing conditions in the manufactur- 
ing and industrial world; what 


tion to take a vote. 
request. 


The - Prohibition Vote 


HE following is the result of the American Agriculturist rural 
Prohibition vote up to and including August 25. The ballots are 
still coming in—several hundred every day. Have you voted? If 
not, send in your ballot and get your Grange or other farm organiza- 
Ballots will be furnished free of charge upon 


For the Eighteenth Amendment as it now stands....-..-- 
For Modification of the Eighteenth Amendment.....-.-.--- 
ee rr See re errr ree 
Grand total of ballots received.-.----+--+++-+++eeeeeeeees 


cost of other products, and must 
manage as best we can with the 
absolute necessities, cutting out 
all thought of luxury. But we can 
and will lower the cost of milk 
to you, the consumer, and at the 
same time do justice to the dairy 
farmer. 

It is entirely possible, and it is 
the aim and pledge of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative As- 


6,612 sociation to put the dairy indus- 
811 try on a safe and sane and per- 
88% manent economic basis, and to 
7,423 give the consumer the benefits 


that must accrue from a combined 
policy of intelligent and orderly 





the unions have accomplished as 





to hours, health regulations, work- 

men’s compensation acts, and innumerable 
other things all calculated to make life more 
livable for the great body of industrial pro- 
ducers upon whom depends the world’s com- 
merce. We know how they have fought and 
won their right to contract, individually or 
collectively, when and where and how they 
shall give their labors. We know that their 
employers have so arranged the wage scale 
and overhead expense, as to leave a com- 
fortable margin for cost of production and 
more or less reasonable profit to themselves. 
We know that in the last few years the cost 
of those products to the con- 


ourselves. Work it out, that is, with your 
help and understanding and encouragement. 
We ask no greater right than we are willing 
to concede to our fellow workers in other 
fields. We who feed you, want the same priv- 
ileges that you grant to the men who clothe 
you. We want without question to cooperate, 
to sell our milk collectively, to get for it at 
least as much as it costs us to produce, with 
just enough more to feed and house our 
wives and children decently, to educate them 
to the task and duty of good citizenship. 

It is true we now have legal sanction in 


cooperation, together with an en- 
tirely revised and improved distribution 
service. To give justice to the dairy farmer, 
to eliminate every unnecessary cost between 
cow and milk drinker, to sell milk of a higher 
quality at lower prices, is our slogan. 


A Good Time to Buy a Farm 


HERE is no denying it, farmers are badly 
off this year, although they are saying 
less about it than would be expected. When 
it comes to standing up against a difficult or 
discouraging situation, farmers 





sumer has risen over 60 per 
cent, and nobody grumbles about 
it particularly. 

But do you realize that farm- 
ers have no union? They work 
long and late. If drought or ex- 
cessive rains, or cold or wither- 
ing heat destroy their crops, and 
with those crops, the work and 
expense and hope for profit, of 
an entire season, nobody com- 
pensates them. It is just dead 
loss. Another absolute fact 
upon which I feel I cannot lay 
enough stress, is that except in 
a few rare instances dairy 
farmers do not receive as much 
for their milk as it costs them 
to produce it. Do you see what 
that means? That at the end 
of the year, when they should 
get back all the money they ex- 
pended in necessary expenses, 
plus a legitimate reward for 
their labor, they have been fac- 


ing a deficit instead. NR ii 6nd n os otscisesccsvdeend accdasenctekounsqueepaea 


What do we, the dairy farm- 
ers, propose to do about it? Do 
we want Government assist- 
ance? Do we want Government 
purchase of surplus stocks, or 
price fixing by the Government, 
which is only another name for 
piling additional taxes upon an 
already overburdened public? 
We do not. 

We neither ask nor desire any 
special privileges. We will never 
solicit a legislation benevolent to 
us, that must be paid for by all 
the rest of the people. On the 
contrary, instead of indirectly 
increasing the price of milk to 





Do the American people want prohibition? 
“No” and the Drys are even more emphatically for it. 
a majority. Which is right? 


tion of prohibition. 
against it, be sure to vote in the spaces above. 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


PROHIBITION BALLOT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Are You for the Strict Enforcement of the [] YES 
18th Amendment as It Now Stands? [| NO 





Are You for a Modification of the 18th 
Amendment to Permit Light Wines 
and Beer? 





Designate your opinion by placing an X in the square opposite Yes or 
No on each question. Sign your name and address. Your name will be 
kept strictly confidential. 
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Why You Should Vote 


American Agriculturist is taking a vote of farm families on the ques- 
It is a ital issue and whether you are for it or 
Mail this ballot to the 


Get your friends to vote—More ballots furnished on application 


The Wets emphatically say 
Both sides claim 
What do farm people think about it? The 
opinions of farmers on any problem, if they will express them, go far in 
determining the outcome of a controversy. 


maintain their position longer 
and say less than anybody else. 
They face discouragements with 
the utmost fortitude. 

That is partly the reason for 
thinking that farming is coming 
back to its own. It is a good 
time now to buy a farm if you 
want one. Farm lands have not 
fluctuated in New York State as 
they have in some sections of 
the country, but they average 
much lower than they did two to 
five years ago. 

The question immediately 
YES comes up: “Why buy a farm if 

farmers are making no money ?” 
The next question is: “Will there 
NO) be a chance to make any money 

later on?” The answer to the 
second question may answer the 
first. In going about the State 
a little in the past few months I 
have seen sO many evidences 
that some farmers will work in 
town next year that I think pro- 
duction may be lowered a little 
even with the same weather con- 
ditions. Other farmers are con- 
sidering reducing. Both of these 
are desirable and they point the 
way for some man to buy a farm. : 
Wages for labor are high in 
comparison with returns from 
farms, but that of itself may 
aid in establishing our prices a 
little. Everybody works who 
wants to. We have had one of 
the most disastrous years for 
the eastern farmer that has been 
known in 25 years. My idea is 
that next year will be a little bet- 
ter than the present.—H. H. L. 
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Mix it with --vaecnl 
and Save Money 


To make roughage, silage or grain more 
palatable, sprinkle with 


AMOLCO SEAL 


High Test 
Feed Molasses 


diluted with water and keep your live stock in good condition. 
AMOLCO SEAL can be purchased from your dealer in 


strong tight barrels which insure safe and clean delivery. 
Order your supply at once! 


FEED DEALERS— You will find Amolco Seal a good product to handle. 
Write today for our special proposition and aids to help you build trade. 


THE American Mo.asses Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


Established 1865 
Amolco Building 109 Wall Street New York City 
AMERICAN MOLASSES CO., 109 Wall Street, New York City, Dept. A A-9-8 


Please send your free book “Feeding Facts” that tells all about feeding molasses. 








Name R. D. — 
MR isnsntitniintimeeemns: _. State __. SS 
Dealer's Name ciatimeenietenininneiepaenanteniannt 








Addrese___ jiteeeemmguaanamitiniimmnii 
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Cut Down Acreage 
A Time For Sanity and Sane Thinking 


VERY period 
economic distress 
among farmers such as we are just 
now passing through, brings to the 
surface a lot of loose thinking, and 
foolish talk, and impossible demands, 
and silly economic theories, mainly tak- 
ing the form of legislative panaceas. 
It was about 
twenty - seven 
} years ago (I can- 
} not verify the éx- 
act date) when 
Coxey and his 
i grotesque “army” 
made his famous 
*‘march’’ on 
# Washington. It 
i} was a_ spectacu- 
lar, half-ridicu- 
lous, half-pitiful 
protest against a 
long period of ag- 
ricultural “hard 
which 
} reached their 
: 4 lowest depths 

J.VAN WAGENEN,JR. about the middle 
of that bad dec- 

ade, 1890 to 1900. With all due re- 
spect to present troubles, I still insist 
that any farmer who “came through” 


} times” 


| that period and lived to tell the tale 


is entitled to smile an amused, superior 
sort of smile when our present agricul- 
tural depression is referred to. Those 
years, when all over our State the ship- 
ping stations 
paid 44 cents per 


of By J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. ple, od 


some of whom 

not know a 
wheatfield ane = onion patch—viz. 
the price of wheat. Wheat is conspicu- 
ously the sick man of our agriculture. 
It surely behaves badly enough. Re- 
cently it has fallen not only to pre- 
war prices but worse than that. One 
must back nearly fifteen years to 
find the parallel. Then, at Kansas City 
recently wheat and corn sold at the 
same price. So wheat has succeeded in 
getting on the front page of the daily 

apers, and such leading magazines as 
the “Outlook” give it the place of honor 
on the editorial page. 

Now, so far as the East is concerned, 
this disaster to wheat is not directly 
a very important matter. Only about 
a half dozen New York counties grow 

wheat enough to cut any real figure in 
their agriculture. The State, as a 
whole, is most interested ‘in having 
cheap wheat for chickens and the by- 
products for the cows. 

More than other grains, wheat tends 
to be grown in the remote corners of 
the world and by the States on our ag- 
ricultural frontier. There is a far 
larger portion of the world where 
wheat is successfully grown than corn, 
and the really high-priced land in the 
United States is the corn, rather than 
the wheat belt. The fact that wheat 
has such a wide range of adaptibility, 
both as to temperature and rainfall, 
is one of the reasons why it has 
chronically hard 
going in _ the 
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forty-quart can . 
of milk (the fat 


— world. Wheat 
constitutes less 


test was not yet 


generally intro- 
duced), and 
when in butter 


and cheese it 
brought even 
less, established 
a low quotation 
which no. one 
ever expects to 
see again dupli- 
cated. Lest I 
seem to claim 
glory for myself 


Farm Follies of 1923 


BVEEY day lately some new theorist 
bursts into the headlines with 
another scheme for saving the farm- 
ers. To all such and to any of the 
few farmers who might believe in 
them, we refer the article on this page 
by Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. Out of the 
volumes that have been written on 
hard times of farmers, this is the most 
sensible, and practical discussion that 
we have seen. Remember, that the 
next time you hear some one tell just 
what is the matter with farming, he 


than 7 per cent 
of our total agri- 
cultural produc- 
tion and, as a 
whole, a depres- 
sion in wheat 
prices is much 
less serious than 
with corn. Still, 
to the popular 
non-agricult ural 
mind, there is 
something ex- 
traordinary in 


as having 














SKINNER APPLE AND PEACH SIZER 


Compact, convenient and less ex- 


Does Work of F ive Machines. pensive to install and operate. 


Combines self-feeding hopper, roller grading belt, 
cull belt, sizer, distributing system. De 


pendable, 
thorough, widely used by experienced ae gs 











Built by World's 
lar manufacturers of 
packing house machinery. 

Write for detailed information 


SKINNER MACHINERY CO., Fourth St., DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 














Lhave a chance to sell by mail at my usual LOW 
-known silo concern. Silos 
CLEAR FIR. 


PRICES the 


absolutely first made of 


* This lamba hig-pted andro get hin yar bu 
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SIL2 waPay bye ECT FROM THE FACTORY you can BUY THE BES 
30 probably bought 
ye. 1 SMITH, 112 Plead Bldg. MEADVILLE. PA 








q apes 
throug that 
period, let me field 
hasten to add Editors. 


probably “would not know a wheat 
from an onion patch.’’—The 


the over-produc- 
tion, of the grain, 
which by common 
consent is the 
bread grain of 





that it was my Scahciianiaanaie 





good father—not 
I—who was bear- 
ing the burden and doing the worrying. 
These were the years that begat the 
“16 to 1” craze and various other eco- 
nomic vagaries. 

However, let us grant that the three 
years past have been bad enough, and 
much worse in the West than with us. 
We men of the East are fortunate in 
that we never really lost our heads 
over land values during those two or 
three boom years. As we know, the 
Corn Belt indulged in a wild spree of 
buying, and selling, and trading, and 
marking up the price of lands, and be- 
cause after it is over, thousands of men 
find themselves saddled with farms for 
which they promised to pay fictitious 
prices, the present depression comes 
all the harder. By the way, these men 
are not wholly to blame. Many claim- 
ing to be much wiser than they, also 
had visions, and dreamed dreams. Even 
before the war, James J. Hill, famous 
as a railroad present and speechmaker, 
furnished scare headlines about an im- 
pending food shortage in America, a 
prophecy that seems particularly ab- 
surd in the light of subsequent events. 
Then an almost equally well-known 
banker-economist electrified his audi- 
ence by declaring in so many words 
that within ten years every acre of 
good land in America would be worth 
not less than $500. I judge we must 
have all been more or less bitten by 
the same bug, for I do not remember 
that when I read this statement I rec- 
— its folly. 

In ony case, events have demon- 
strated that our hindsight is much bet- 
ter than our foresight. And here am 
I, ove yet more words to the mil- 
lions t have been written concern- 
ing our agricultural readjustment. 

ust now there is a topic that has 
broken into all ranks of society and is 
learnedly discussed by all sorts of peo- 


all peoples just 
as soon as their 
economic condition will permit them to 
use it in place of the cheaper cereals. 

Now, it needs no international con- 

gress of learned doctors of either eco- 
nomics or agriculture to determine just 
what is the matter with wheat. Facts 
are that under the stimulus of high 
prices, together with a good deal of 
“grow more wheat”+ propaganda, the 
larger part of the wheat-growing werld 
speeded up production and had not yet 
slackened up fast enough to accommo- 
date itself to post-war conditions. Al- 
ways in America we grow more wheat 
than we can use for bread, and, broad- 
ly speaking, the price at which the 
surplus can be sold determines the 
price for the entire crop. This year 
it is said that there is from 160,000,000 
to 250,000,000 bushels (I take the mini- 
mum and maximum estimates) that 
must be sold abroad, and when it gets 
there, it must be sold to the highest 
bidder in competition with the wheat 
from Argentina, and Australia, and 
Canada, and India, and the Balkan 
States. 

Some statisticians say that even 
Russia, generally supposed to be out 
of the game for some years to come, 
will be found adding her quota to an 
already overstocked market. 

What are we going to do about this 
situation? Well, for one thing, we are 
already planning a fairly radical re- 
duction in our acreage. The prelimin- 
ary reports to the United States De- 
partment of Agiculture indicate a re- 
duction of the winter wheat acreage of 
more than 15 per cent. This comes 
about not as the result of any studied 
propaganda, but simply because farm- 
ers do rather rapidly adapt themselves 
to changing market conditions. This 
is sound economics and as it should 
be. Then we ought to recognize that 
there is nothing sacred about wheat 
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and we ought to use more of it for 
chicken feed and other animal nutri- 
tion. I judge we could use a big part 
of our exportable surplus in this way 
and our hen population be the happier 
and better for it. So, too, wheat re- 
places corn very satisfactorily -as hog 
feed and a bushel of 60-pound wheat 
is worth as much or a little more than 
a bushel of 56-pound corn. Such uses 
for animal feeding will really accom- 
plish much more than any “eat another 
slice of bread a day” slogan. 

Now I come to what I have been 
wanting to say. Some pretty promi- 
nent men to the contrary, I am abso- 
lutely without faith in any such wild 
scheme as having the Government buy 
and store, say 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, to “stabilize” the market or any 
effort to fix a minimum price. Price- 
fixing, if it is ever justified, can be 
a@dopted only as a sort of desperate 
war-time measure. To me all such 
schemes seem the summit of folly- 
chimeras to lead men astray. In the 
long run, all efforts to artificially fix 
prices are doomed to failure—surely so 
if the commodity like wheat is success- 
fully grown over a large part of five 
continents. Of course, the Govern- 
ment can do wonderful things—for just 
a little while. If our Government 
should enter the market as a purchaser 
of wheat in great quantities it would 
surely boost prices, but we should 
merely be holding the bag for the other 
producers of the world for our sur- 
plus would still be on our hands, held 
by the Nation instead of individuals, 
Of course, it might help the situation 
if it could be taken out and sunk in 
the deep blue sea, but I do not know 
that the most ardent advocate of gov- 
ernmental assistance has urged any 
measure as heroic as this. Then, too, 
under this artificial stimulation, our 
own product would be bound to increase 
so that the last end of the experiment 
would be more disastrous than the 
first. 

As I said at the beginning, these 
are the days which bring to the sur- 
face the radicals, the economic quack- 
doctors, and the men who have axes to 
grind. There is a type of politician 
who prospers in times of public dis- 
tress and turmoil. 

By a great popular majority, Magnus 
Johnson is elected United States Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I do not ques- 
tion his sincerity or personal honesty, 
but some of his outgivings have the 
marks of economic lunacy. Yesterday 
I read the speech of a western Con- 
gressman. Either the man is a f ol 
or much worse—a demagogue. I say 
much worse because in a democracy, 
the demagogue is infinitely more dan- 
gerous than the honest radical. I am 
absolutely unable to follow some of the 
loose talk we are hearing these days. 
The course of history is strewn with 
the wrecks of economic fallicies and he 
who runs may read. The call of the 
times is for agricultural reconstruction 
—yes—for world reconstruction along 
the plain, familiar trodden paths, up 
which through the ages the world has 
slowly climbed to better things. City 
and farm—Europe and America—we 
must all strive together by work, and 
economy, and righteousness to over- 
come, so far as possible, the catastro- 
phe of the World War. 


NEW JERSEY HORTICULTURISTS 
ANNOUNCE MEETING 


According to H. H. Albertson, sec- 
retary of the New Jersey State Horti- 
cultural Society, the annual meeting 
and exhibit of the society will be held 
in the Haddon Hall Hotel, at Atlantic 
City, on December 4, 5, 6. 

The society is taking an active part 
this year in cooperating with the New 
Jersey State Bureau of Markets in the 
campaign to promote greater consump- 
tion of peaches in New Jersey and 
other nearby States. 





EASTERN STATES MILK PRO- 
DUCERS TO MEET IN 
SYRACUSE 


A conference of the Eastern States 
Milk Producers, Inc., will be held in 
Syracuse on Setember 12 in the plant 
of the Onondaga Milk Producers’ Co- 
operative Association. This meeting is 
a conference of the various independent 
farm-owned local plants in the eastern 
territory. 
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for Economical Transportation 


Farm Products 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Transportation is the big problem of today in 
manufacturing, merchandising and farming. 


No matter what you make, grow or stock, it 
brings no profit until moved to the place of sale. 


Modern, progressive farmers, being also busi- 
ness men, now depend on fast economical 
motor transportation to save time, save prod- 
ucts and get the money. 


Chevrolet Superior Light Delivery, with four 
post body was built especially for farm needs. 
Although not a heavy-duty truck, it has the 
space and power for a big load, which it moves 
fast at a very low cost per mile. Its onginenniy 
features are modern and complete: powerfu 
motor, electric starter, standard transmission— 
3 speeds forward and one reverse, demount- 
able rims and extra rim, etc. 


For heavy work, Chevrolet Utility Express 
Truck at only *575, chassis only, offers re- 
markable value. Fits any standard truck body. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior 2-Pass. Roadster . $510 Superior 5-Pass. Sedan . . $860 

Superior 5-Pass. Touring . 525 Superior Light Delivery . . 510 

Superior 2-Pass. Utility Coupe 680 Superior Commercial Chassis . 425 
Utility Express Truck Chassis $575 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 
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SUPERIOR Light Delivery 


*510 


f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 



































































































G. L. F. Rations manufactured at the Peoria Plant of the American 
Milling Company are all carefully inspected by a force of chemists in this 
modern laboratory 


You Are Guaranteed Quality Feeds 
By G. L. F. Inspection Service 


A G.L.F. Inspector is continually checking 
| the quality of each ingredient and the mixing 
| of these ingredients so that those who feed 
G. L. F. Rations are assured that they not only 
get the ingredients named, but the exact 
pounds of each as stated on the tag attached 
to every bag. 
This inspection service at the plants where 
G. L. F. Rations are mixed is one of the many 
ways your own cooperative association is help- 
ing you geta better feed so you will get more 
milk at less cost and have better cows left. 





-_-. 





L. H. BARNUM 
G.L.F. Inspector in Charge 


Mr. Barnum was formerly 
connected with the Dairy 
Division of the Michigan 
Agricultural College and 
is an experienced feeder. 





If you do not have local service, write 
Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. 
Feed Department 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
She Fuh in Feeds” 
























Here, Folks, Is A World-Beating Bargain 


Provided You Order Now 


Pictorial Review, ... . . .$1.50 | 
Farm and Fireside, . . . . . 0.50 gage gh oe 
American Poultry Advocate, . . 0.50 only $1.75 
American Agriculturist, . . . 1.00 


Order by Club No. 15 


Don’t ask us how we can give you $3.50 worth of magazines fer half price, but 
just thank your stars that the good old A. A. is able to provide its readers with 
such a bargain when everything else is sky-high. Enclose your personal check or 
send a money order for $1.75 and ask for Club Number 15. Do it now and be 
sure of hundreds of pleasant and profitable hours of reading this fall and winter. 


Address 


1 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 





























Pay a visit to Canada—see for 
yourself the opportunities 
which Canada offers to both 
labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie land, near rail- 
ways and towns, at $15 to $20 
an acre—long terms if desired. 
Wheat crops last year the big- 
gest in history; dairying and 
hogs pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 


Homeseekers’ Rates on 
Canadian Railroads ° 
If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land an order from the 
nearest jan Government 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer outing—Canada 
welcomes tourists—no pass- 
ports required—have a great 
trip and see with your own 
eyes the opportunities that 
await you. 
For full information, with free 
booklets and maps, write 


0. . RUTLEDGE 
301 E. Genesee Street 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Anthorized Canadian Gov't Ast. 
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Among the Farmers of 
New York 


is a release made during the last week 
in ‘August, L. J. Steele, manager of 
the Empire State Potato Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, states that the 
potato crop will be considerably below 
that of 1922. According to estimates, 
the crop of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey will only be 83 per 
cent of last year. The unusually dry 
weather has had considerable effect in 
pulling down the production of the 
crop this year. It was 10 per cent 
below last year at planting time. “This 
looks like satisfactory prices,” writes 
Mr. Steele to the members of the 
association. 

Cabbage will also be somewhat less, 
according to the same release. A sur- 
vey of the cabbage situation early in 


the season indicated increased acreag® 


of 31 per cent above last year’s plant- 
ings. There was considerable public- 
ity about that dangerous situation 
which was more or less intended to 
counteract, such a big increase. As it 
now stands, the acreage of cabbage is 
slightly reduced rather than increased. 
This should stabilize the cabbage mar- 
ket materially. 

In New York, State, the condition 
of the cabbage is much poorer than it 
was a year ago. Most of the crop 
went in late, and dry weather resulted 
in holding the plants back. In fact, 
many fields will have to have consider- 
able rain between now and harvest to 
even yield the crop. Rumor has it, ac- 
cording to Mr. Steele, that several 
sales of early domestic cabbage for 
shipping have been made at around 
$30 per ton, f.o.b. Indications are that 
fairly satisfactory prices will be paid 
for cabbage, and it does not look as 
if any cabbage of fair quality would 
have to be fed. 

The Wisconsin cabbage crop is in 
good condition, although below last 
year’s crop. Mr. Steele spent a day 
in the cabbage section of Wisconsin, 
and states that the crop there is more 
advanced and promises a better yield 
of higher quality cabbage than the 
New York crop. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 


Montgomery Co.—The haying sea- 
son is over. A ldrge acreage has been 
left standing for want of help to har- 
vest it. On one farm of a hundred 
acres in this locality not an acre has 
been mown. The oat crop is being 
harvested; most all in by now. The 
yield is very good. There is also a 
good crop of buckwheat, and thus far 
there are good prospects for a large 
crop. Ensilage corn has made a good 
growth. The yield of potatoes will be 
below the average owing to the con- 
tinued dry weather. Plums and apples 
are very scarce; not enough for home 
consumption. Eggs are selling for 35c 
a dozen; fowls, 20c, live weight; 
broilers, 25c a pound. There are very 
few turkeys being raised in this local- 
ity. Veals are bringing 1lc, live 
weight; milch cows in good demand, 
$75 to $100 each. No hay is being 
moved to market. Hay pressers will 
begin as soon as the grain is harvested. 
Many farms are for sale, but buyers 
with money to make the first payment 
are scarce.—G. P. V. 


Saratoga Co.—Buckwheat looks fine; 
indications are that it will make a good 
average yield. Corn has made excel- 
lent growth, but the extremely cold 
nights have delayed maturing of the 
crop. Plum trees are heavily laden, 
but the fruit will be small. They are 
bringing at present one dollar a peck. 
Eggs, 35c a dozen, wholesale; butter, 
50c a pound. This year the Saratoga 
County Fair will be the largest and 
best in many years. It is expected the 
attendance will be heavy for farmers 
are over their heavy work.—E. S. R. 


Broome Co—Our County Fair, 
which was held last week, was the most 
successful in its history. Never has 
the attendance been as heavy. Each 
day was featured with excellent mu- 
sic, balloon ascensions, and parachute 
jumping. On three nights of the fair 
there was a special feature in the 
nature of a historical pageant. We are 
still suffering from a terrible dry spell. 
Springs that have never been known 
to have gone dry are now going dry. 
Fruit is going to be scarce.—MRs. 
E. M, C, 
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the Syracuse House provided ‘a farm- 
ers’ dinner’ for no less than twelve 
hundred people on the first day—a 
tempting feast, the records say, which 
was suitably garnished with moving 
oratory. 

“The second State Fair, held in Al- 
bany in the following year, was 
stretched over three days, and this rule 
prevailed until 1851, when the Fair as- 
sumed the dignity of a four-day ses- 
sion, which remained the practice until 
after the Civil War period. On the 
third day the most distinguished spec- 
tator, as well as the chief orator, was 
Governor William H. Seward. Some 
passages from his address have a spe- 
cial historic interest, in view of what 
scientific education has done for the 
farmer in our own day. ‘It is a fact,’ 
he said, ‘which, however mortifying 
cannot be too freely confessed, or too 
often published, that an inferior educa- 
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A reproduction of a woodcut showing a panoramic view of the State 
Fair grounds at Auburn in 1846 


tion is deemed sufficient for those who 
are destined to the occupation of agri- 
culture.’ While admitting that agri- 
culture has been benefited by the in- 
vention of the cotton gin, the improved 
plow, the cultivator, the threshing ma- 
chine, he still contended that ‘while 
other arts are more rapidly improv- 
ing, this, of human arts the first and 
last, whose cultivation leads to plenty, 
and is cheered by health and content- 
ment, rémains comparatively unas- 
sisted and stationary.’ This idea Gov- 
ernor Seward elaborated with force 
and eloquence, and the full text of his 
discourse, which is found in the of- 
ficial reports of the second State Fair, 
is interesting proof that seventy-five 
years ago one of the greatest states- 
men New York ever produced was a 
pioneer in the cause of agricultural 
education. 

“Rochester was favored as the loca- 
tion for the third Fair, which was in 
several respects noteworthy. At Syra- 
cuse and Albany admission to the 
ground had been free; but now the 
State sotiety ventured on the experi- 
ment of charging an entrance fee, ‘as 
a reasonable mode’—so ran the an- 
nouncement—‘of defraying the ex- 
penses of the society.’ The rate of ad- 
mission was fixed at 12% cents. With 
this departure in view, the Rochester 
committee had enclosed some ten acres 
of ground with a high board fence. 
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Did You Ever See a Plowing Contest ? 


(Continued from page 155) 


Among our early State Fairs, this en- 
joyed a unique distinction. The official 
chronicler of the event tells us enthu- 
siastically that ‘canal boats and rail- 
road trains poured in their thousands 
daily, and the manner in which the 
streets of Rochester were blockaded in- 
dicated that every wheeled vehicle with- 
in fifty miles of Rochester had, by 
some magician’s wand, been at once 
congregated in the place.’ 


Famous Men at the Early Fair 


“One can readily believe that Roches- 
ter in late September, 1843, was a 
veritable Mecca for western New York 
farmers, when its list of honor guests 
and Fair orators is mentioned. In the 
roup of visiting notables was Daniel 

ebster, and it also included ex-Presi- 
dent Martin Van Buren, ex-Governor 
Seward, and his successor, Governor 
Bouck. The presence of this remark- 





able galaxy of big men was in itself 
a speaking tribute to the growing im- 
portance of the ag ekeed exposition. 

“The speeches at the first Rochester 
Fair call for more than passing refer- 
ence. It is a grim commentary upon 
the melancholy decline of sheep hus- 
bandry in this State that John P. 
Beekman of the State society, in his 
address, lamented the fact that New 
York had only 5,500,000 sheep to Eng- 
land’s 44,000,000. We can only imagine 
what he would have said, or thought, 
if he could have foreseen that seventy- 
five years later the State would not be 
able to boast more than one-tenth of 
the number of native sheep it then pos- 
sessed. Following Mr. Beekman, ex- 
President Van Buren referred pleas- 
antly and briefly to his experience with 
a farm of 136 acres at Kinderhook. 
But the interest of the Fair crowd nat- 
urally centered in the appearance and 
address of Webster, then at the zenith 
of his fame. The proper relation of 
government to agriculture was a part 
of his theme, and he _ impressively 
demonstrated the power of eloquence 
to vivify and adorn an ordinarily dry 
subject. Now, when the problem of 
food distribution has become so acute 
and pressing, Webster’s utterances on 
this very subject so long ago were re- 
markable for their wisdom and fore- 
sight. ‘One great object of govern- 
ment,’ said he, ‘is to see that the prod- 








‘““The official chronicler of the event (the third Fair, at Rochester) 
tells us that canal boats and railroad trains poured in their 
thousands. .. .” 









According to an investigation by 
the University of Illinois on 66 dairy 
farms, it was found that 183.9 hours 
per year were required to milk a cow 
by hand. A De Laval Mixer will 
cut this time in two and save at least 
62 hours per cow per year over hand 
milking, and at 15 ceats per hour a 
saving of $9.30 per cow per year 
will be effected, which is equal to 
6% of $155 for just one cow, or $1550 
for ten cows, etc. 

This is a very conservative way of 
figuring the value of the time-saving 
feature of a De Laval Milker. In 
actual use it may save 


A Simple Problem in 
Arithmetic 


Milker users, and especially those 
who weigh their milk and know, do 
say they get more milk, taking the 
herd as a whole over a period of a 
year—some as high as 20%; and 
10%, based on the results obtained 
by many users, seems conservative. 
Ten per cent of 5000 pounds of milk 
per year — about the average produc+ 
tion per cow per year —is500 pounds, 
which at $2.20 per cwt., the average 
price of fluid milk in the United 
States delivered at country stations 
during 1922, would be $11.00 per cow 
per year. Thenadd this tothe valueof 

the time saved, which is 





@ man; or if a man is 
still retained it may 
mean that more cows 
can be kept or that he 
can devote all his time 
to other work, the 
owner looking after the 
milking himself. Or it 





milking by hand, with 


The 
De Laval 


Milker 
saves $20.30 


may mean that a boy or per cow you get a very con- 
some other person not servative idea of what 
capable of doing much per year a De Laval Milker 


$9.30, and you will have 
a total gain of $20.30 
per cow per year, due 
to the use of a De Laval 
Milker. Multiply this 
by 10, 20, 30, or the 
number of cows you are 
milking by hand, and 





really will make you 





the aid of a De Laval 
can take the place of a grown man. 
There are many situations impossible 
to foresee that may justify the pur- 
chase of a De Laval Milker, and 
which often do save enough in other 
ways to pay fora De Laval ina year. 
But saving time is only part of 
the advantage of a De Laval Milker. 
Suppose a De Laval, because of its 
uniform, vigorous and stimulating 
action, will increase production 10%. 
Of course the De Laval Company 
can’t guarantee such an increase, as 
there are so many uncontrollable 
factors,such as health, feed, climate, 
care,etc. But practically all De Laval 


NEW YORK 





The De Laval Separator Company 


CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 


in profit. 

In addition, when it is considered 
that cleaner milk can be produced, 
that the drudgery and dislike of hand 
milking are eliminated, and that dai- 
rying is made more pleasant for 
owner, son or hired man, you have 
the answer why so many people are 
installing De Laval Milkers—and 
especially whea it is borne in mind 
that a De Laval Milker can be bought 
on such liberal terms and such long 
time that it will actually pay for it- 
self as it is being used. Full informa- 
tion can be obtained from your De 
Laval Agent, or by writing us at apy 
of the addresses below. 


SAN FRANCISCO 























61 Beale Street 
ABSORBINE 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
in from a Splint, Side Bone or 
one Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 


! scribe your case for special instruc- 


tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
W. FP. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman 8t., Springfleld, Mass. 
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Remarkable Engine 





**T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
have this engine bear my name."; 
—A. Y. EDwarps 


(EDWARDS | 
FARPI 
"a ENGINE 


a ——— 











FREE 


There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 
| oy of six engines. It will give 
tom 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
. Set it anywhere and 

put it to work. 


It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 1%, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 


Operates with k r 
line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 


value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I runa 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has ect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere.”’ 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 

i Ed is beats 
to rank Foell, of Cologne, N 

Ta . New 
Jersey, says: “It'sa great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 


Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 





threshing machine, etc. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy torun. 


I would not have any other." 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 


MAILTHIS COUPON 


\epwARDS MOTOR CO- 
("333 Main Strest, 
yyithout cost, OF 


; obligation, send 
{me completa sie of yous free 
(Seer. 


' 
» Name....---- 
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HE American 
thoroughly honest 


our advertisers. 
We guarantee 


as advertised 


can Agriculturist’’ 


the 
Jersey, 
at 461 Fourth Avenue, 


VERY week American 

York, New 
reach our office 
Monday previous to date of issue 
schedule 
order must accompany your order. 


ALL GOOD THINGS COME 
THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T 





THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
abbreviation and whole number, 


Count as one word each initial, 
and address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. 
eleven words 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed 
Agriculturist accepts only advertising which 
We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest treatment in dealing with 


to refund the price of goods purchased by our subscribers from any 
advertiser who fails to make good when the article 


To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say 
when ordering from our advertisers 
The More You Tell, 


Agriculturist reaches over 120,000 
Pennsylvania and 


Cancellation orders must reach us on the 
Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, 


including name 


Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as 


it believes to be 





purchased is found not to be 


“I saw your ad in the Ameri- 


The Quicker You Sell 


farmers in New 
Advertising orders must 
later than the second 
same 
cash or money 


adjacent States 
New York City not 


TO HIM WHO WAITS — BUT 
ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 














EGGS AND POULTRY 


so MANY “EL EMENTS enter into the ship- 


ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 


hatching of eggs We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- 
sponsibility must end with that 


Buff, White and Brown Leg- 
; Barred Rocks, $9 per 100; 


CHICKS—S. C 
horns, $8 per 100 


White Rocks, $12 per 100; Reds, $10 per 100; 
Mixed light breeds, $6.50 per 100; Mixed heavy 
breeds, $8 per 100. All Number One chicks. 
Circular free JACOB NIEMOND, Box A, 


McAliste rv ille, Pa 





CHICKS White Legharns, Barron-strain ; 
$8.50 per 100; Reds, $11. Yearly bens, White 
Leghorns, $1.40 each. EMPIRE HATCHERY, 
Sewar, N. Y 





3 to 2 White Leghorns, 
Priced right 
FARM, Tiffin, 


~ PULLETS- 8 to 20 weeks; 
Anconas, Minorcas, yearling hens 
to sell FRANK'S POULTRY 
Ohio 


FALL AND WINTER CHICKS—Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns Catalog WM. F. HILLPOT, Box 
29, Frenchtown, N 








REAL ESTATE 


well watered ; 





FOR SALE—Farm, 90 acres; 
best state of cultivation, raising best of corn, 
clover, alfalfa good location, two miles to 
town, milk stations, school and State school; 
good buildings and cattle; maple grove, fine 
cherry orchard and other fruit; ice pond on 
farm ; running spring water. Owner has run 
this farm 25 years. Unable to handle it longer 
Would like to hear from responsible German 
people and others who appreciate square and 


honest dealing. FRANK SMITH, Hamilton, 


New York 








STOCK, GRAIN - GRASS, TIMBER FARM— 
2,107 acres, with 17 million feet original oak and 
pine timber, between Richmond and Washing- 
ton; 8 miles level road to station; $62 per 
acre. Also highly improved grain and poultry 
farm: 1 mile from station; splendid residence, 
7 rooms, large barns, 3 poultry houses, 5-acre 
orchard; $6,000, third cash, 80 acres La- 
FAYETTE MANN, 123 N. Eighth, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


FOR SALE — 186-acre Central New York 
valley, hay, grain, vegetable, and poultry farm. 
Very productive, fine state of cultivation, trac- 
tor-worked meadows, 12 excellent buildings, 
milking machine, electric lights Sold with 
tuberculin-tested herd and complete equipment 
if desired Keeps 50 head of stock and 400 
hens. ELIZA DUROE, South New Berlin, New 
York. 


NEAR KINGSTON, N. ¥.—140 acres of land, 
about half tillable; very good houses; concrete 
floor cowbarn; water in barn and house. Can 
establish own milk-peddling route in the city. 
The very best of market for everything. Will 
sell cheap to quick buyer. Write owner for 
particulars, B HOLST, R. 2, Kingston, N. Y. 














Two IMPROY ED FARMS in North Dakota 
to trade for New York farms Write me, 
SHORTLIFF, Mannsville, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 





SHIRTS—Easy to sell. Big demand 
Make $15 daily. Undersell stores 
Exclusive patterns. Free sam- 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Chicago. 


MEN'S 
every where 
Complete line 
ples CHICAGO SHIRT 
241 W. Van Buren, Factory 159, 





—_ 
—_— 





HELP WANTED 





ALL men, women, boys, girls. 17 to 60. will- 
ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
treveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, 
258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately 


EXPERT HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN — Mar- 





ried; to be farm foreman; experienced with 
gf . MOHEGAN FARM, Mohegan 
Lake, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 


PENNSYLVANIA 





















‘44" SEED WHEAT—A 
high-yielding bearded red wheat Th wougaly 
recleaned and free from cockle or other w | 
Price, $1.75 per t ushe l including bags Fre ight 
paid on -Ih lots in Pa , eee Be duc 
N. ¥ CHAUNCEY L YODER, R. D. No. 1, 
Boyertown, Pa 

PENN NSYLVANIA 44" SEED WHEAT — 
$1.75. Best wheat for , ylvania and —— 
ern New York Fine Rosen Rye s¢ $1.2 
bags included. C. L. TAY LOR, Wyal ising, Pa 





Li E AP s PROL IFIC SEE D WHEAT for sale, 
$1.65 bushel bags Free samples on 
F.O.B. Chestertown, Md. B. F 
Chestertown, Md 


request 


SHINN, 








TOBACCO 





TOBACCO — Kentucky's 
chewing, 10 pounds, $3; st 
20 pounds, $3.50 
Mayfield, Ky 


extra fine 
10 pounds, 
CLUB. 


pride ; 
noking 


FARMERS 








SHEEP 





RAMS—Good 
field stock 
ARTHUR 8 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE 
individuals at reasonable prices; 
in good condition for breeding. 
DAVIS, Chill, N. ¥. 

FOR SAL E 
and ewes bred from the 


20 Rey gistered Shropshire rams 
best blood. CHARLES 


MOORE, Frazeysburg, Ohio 
HAMPSHIRE RAMS, ram “lambs, breeding 
ewes, yearling ewes, ewe lambs. Largest flock 


&M 
FOR SALE — Registered Shropshire 
and ewes, $15 each. Pure-bred Duroc pigs, 
feeders, $4. J. M. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y. 


in the East. C BIGHAM, Gettysburg, Pa 








rams 


$6 ; 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 





SHEPHERD PUPS—d2 litters 
5 to 8 months, at bargain prices. 
Ogdensburg, N. ‘ 


ENGLISH 
several males 
Ww. W NORTON, 

SPECIAL PRICES on Hounds and sad 
herds. ARTHU JR GILSON, Canton, N. 

PONIES | AND C COLL IES. FRED STEWART, 
Linesville, Pa 




















SWINE 
REGISTERED O. I. C PIGS and service 
boars sired by a grandson of Cc C. Callaway 





Edd GEO N. RUPRACHT, Mk allory, N 
FOR SALE — 30 large-ty; pe Poland-China 
pigs, from two to six months old. EXCELSIOR 


STOCK FARM, Waterloo, N 








WOMEN’S WANTS 














PATCHWORK —Semd _ fifteen cents for 
household package, bright new calicoes and 
percales Your money's worth every time. 
PATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 

ETS save money’‘and time Free delivery. 


Send for samples TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 





FOR SALE—All wool hand and machine knit- 


ting yarns, golf and plain socks. We also can 
work your wool into yarn. H. A. BARTLETT, 
Harmony, Maine 





WANTED — Second-hand Candee incubators 
or any number of extra sections H. M 
HARKNESS, Clyde, N. Y 








When writing advertisers be sure to say 
You saw it in the American Agricultarist 














ucts of the farmer may be easily and 
speedily transported to the place of 
sale.’ Naturally enough, he voiced the 
country’s admiration of New York en- 
terprise as visible in the comparatively 
recent construction of the Erie Canal. 


' Nor was the future of New York as 


|a leading 


| rich 


| is at your feet. 








agricultural State hidden 
from his prophetic vision. This pas- 
sage from his address might have been 
delivered, with far oe emphasis, 
seventy years later: ‘New York City 
has been brought very near your doors, 
The great emporium of this conti- 
nent lies close before you. You are 
in your home market—a market 
of purchase and sale. All New York 
You can deal with 
her as if you lived in one of her wards 
—I mean for all the purposes of 
commerce.’ 


The Plowing Contest of 1843 


“From the list of attractions of the 
third State Fair, the eagerly looked- 
for ‘plowing match,’ must not be 
omitted. This enlivening trial of skill 
in one of the most familiar operations 
of husbandry took place on the last 


| day, on a farm near the eastern limits 
| of the city, 


and among the thousands 
of spectators were Webster, Van 
Buren, and Seward. LEighteen plow- 
men entered the competition, the full 
number the field would accommodate. 
One-quarter of an acre was allowed 
to each team, and the time limit was 
an hour and ten minutes. It was a 
contest between horses and plowhold- 
ers, no drivers being permitted. The 
excellence of the work as well as the 
time required was to be the test for 
the award. History is silent as to the 


identity of the real winner, or win- 
ners, in this celebrated competition. 
It must have been a drawn battle, 


for the State Fair annalist informs us 
that ‘scarcely two of the spectators 
could agree as to the individuals to 
whom the premiums should be awarded.’ 

The prosperity and the popularity of 
the Fair continued in spite of the dis- 
tractions of the Civil War. The ex- 
hibits at Rochester in 1862, and at 
Utica in 1863, drew average attend- 
ances. It was following the Utica 
Fair that the society was about to an- 
nounce an innovation in the form of 
permanent buildings. It was described 
in the records of the society as “an 
advance toward the style of edifica- 
tion in which agriculture will yet dis- 
play its annual triumphs.” 

It was about nine years after the 
Utica Fair that the society took an- 
other step toward a permanent loca- 
tion, when it made an agreement with 
the Chemung County Board of Supervi- 
sors to come to Elmira every three years 
for atwelve-year period, This agreement 
was carried out, which accounts for the 
regularity with which the Fair visited 


Elmira from 1872 to 1884. However, 
this contract with Chemung County 
had hardly expired when _public- 


spirited citizens of Syracuse organized 
a movement that eventually brought 
the Fair to its permanent home. In 
1887, popular subscriptions and munici- 
pal appropriations, aided with the of- 
fer of one hundred acres of ground 
within easy access of the city’s busi- 
ness center, brought the famous ex- 
position to Syracuse. The State Fair 
of 1889 had been promised to Albany. 
But in 1890, the Fair welcomed its 
friends to its appointed domicile, and 
its days of wandering were over 

There is only one other chapter to be 
added to the eventful history of the 
New York Agricultural Society’s con- 
trol and management of the Fair, and 
that is the relinquishing of that con- 
trol to the State. In spite of the fact 
that the Fair steadily gained in favor 
in its new home, it was not a financial 
success. The failure of the society to 
make both ends meet, and the rapid 
accumulation of heavy debts, finally 
compelled it to resort to the State gov- 
ernment for financial aid and relief. 
In 1900 it became a State institution. 

To-day, as we walk across the beau- 
tiful grounds, and look upon the mag- 
nificent buildings, and admire the ex- 
hibits of crops, fruits, livestock, poul- 
try, and machinery almost without 
number, it is truly remarkable the 
great progress that has been made in 
the Empire State. 

The records of the old New York 


State Agricultural Society, from its 
organization to the present, would 


make a fair basis upon which to build 
a history of agriculture of eastern 
United States. 
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for a hog to wallow 
Frovide a wallow and add 


DISINFE ! 
then~ 


1. Y smal hogs will be free from 

ice. 

2. They will have clean, healthy 
skins. 

3. Disease germs will be de- 
stroyed. 

4. Foul odors will be kept down. 


If you do not have a wale 
low, use the sprinkling can 
freely. Sprinkle the ani- 
mals—the sleeping quar- 
ters and pens. 

Sprinkle the cow barns 
to keep them healthful and 
clean-smelling— 


The poultry-house to kill 
the mites and lice. 


Use it about the house— 


in the closets, sinks and 
drains. Excellent for the 
sickroom. 


Standardized Guaranteed 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 















Litter and Feed Carriers, Water Bowls, 
etc., Just naturally increase your earnings. 
Don’t wait until building or remodeling. 
Put in our Equipment. START NOW! 
A guaranteed line sold at low factory 
prices. Send for literature today and 
save money en your requirements. 


|THE GREEN MFG. CO. °G5RSEURG, §-¥-| 
BARREN COW eared 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent this by ae ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermicsyr- 
inge. Kills abortion germs quickly with- 
out harming cow. Write for booklet with 


letters from users and full details 
of Money-Back Guarantee. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
il Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


» MINERAL:. 
COMPOUND 


noms EAVES 


#82 ~ ay ey ed to give satisiaction or money 
Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$1000 Secures Dairy Farm 


255 Acres with 20 cattle, crops, 3 horses, gas engine, cream 
separator, manure spreader, implements, too!s, household 
furniture; just bring your suitcase; nea: lively village; 
machine-worked fields, 35-cow spring-watered pasture, 
estimated 100,000 ft. timber, 1500 cords wood; excellent 

-room house, running spring water, bath; +0-ft. basement 
barn, stable, etc. To settle affairs $4000 gets all if taken 
soon, only $1000 needed. — page 138 Illus. Catalog 
Bargains many States. Copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150R Nassau St., New York City. 







































32 page book—how tokeep your 

dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence wine every known foe, Geenda, 
Mailed FREE. Write toda: 


H. CLAY GLOVER. Vv. 3. 
129 Weet 24th St 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


‘ Saved Over says L. M. Bos 

pak g ah A von too, can save. 
We Pay the Fre’ voight. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203MUNCIE, IND. 














lew York 


















BABY CHICKS 











PULLETS—PULLETS 

LARGE TYPE ENGLISH S. C. WHITE LEGHORN 

12 weeks old pullets, long-bodied, pure bred, healthy 

birds from pedigreed matings. Immediate ship- 

ment. $1.23 each, $1.20 each in lots of ten - more. 
t.s £ ° . 

















— 











600 White Leghorn Breeders, one year old, 
$L@each. 10 Weeks’ Old Pullets, Aug. 10th 
delivery, $1.0each andup. Thousands ready. 
HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, WN. J., R14 





fine Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Ducks, Guiness, 
Bantams, Collies, Pizeons, Chicks, Stock, 
PIONEER FARMS, Teiford, Peamsylvania. 


LARGE STOCK 


Eggs, low; catalog. 
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The Brown Mouse—2y Herbert Quick 


S the latest-coming visitors moved forward, they heard the schoolmaster fin- 
ishing his passage at arms with the salesman. 

“You should not feel exasperated at us, Mr. Carmichael,” said he in tones of 

the most complete respect, “for what our figures show. You are unfortunate in 


the business proposition you offer this community. That is all. 


Even these chil- 


dren have the facts to prove that the creamery outfit you offer is not worth within 


two thousand dollars of what you ask for it, and that 
it is the sort of outfit we should need.” 


it is very doubtful if 


“T’ll bet you a thousand dollars—” began Carmichael hotly, when Jim waved 


him down. 
“Not with me,” said Jim. 


chance there is for you to bet even a thousand cents with me. 
We’ve been working on them for a long time.” 


our facts, in this school. 


“Your friend, Mr. Bonner, there, knows what 


Besides, we know 


“Bet your life we have!” interpolated Newton Bronson. wed 
“Before we finish,” said Jim, “I want to thank you gentlemen for bringing in 


Mr. Carmichael. 


We have been reading up on the literature of the creamery 


promoter, and it is a very fine thing to have one in the flesh with whom to—to— 
demonstrate, if Mr. Carmichael will allow me to say so.” __ , 
Carmichael looked at Bonner, made an expressive motion with his head toward 


the door, and turned as if to leave. 


“Well,” said he, “I can do plenty of business with men, 


If you men want to 


make the deal I offer you, and I can show you from the statistics I’ve got at the 
hotel that it’s a special deal just to get started in this part of the State, and 


carries a thousand dollars of cut in price to you. 
this he schoolma’am and get something 


“T can’t allow you to depart,” said 
Jim more gently than before, “without 
thanking you for the very excellent 
talk you gave us on the advantage of 
the cooperative creamery over the cen- 
tralizer. We in this school believe in 
the cooperative creamery, and if we 
can get rid of you, Mr. Carmichael, 
without buying your equipment, I 
think your work here may be produc- 
tive of good.” 

“He’s off three or four 
average overrun in the 
ops,” said Newton. 

“And we thought,” said Mary Smith, 
“that ‘we’d need more cows than he 
said to keep up a creamery of our 


oints on the 
isconsin co- 


own. 

“Qh,” replied Jim, “but we mustn’t 
expect Mr. Carmichael to know the 
subject as well as we do, children. He 
makes a practice of talking mostly to 
people who know nothing about it— 
and he talks very well. All in favor 
of thanking Mr. Carmichael please say 
‘Aye.’ ” 


HERE was a rousing chorus of 

“Aye!” in which Mr. Carmichael, 
followed closely by Mr. Bonner, made 
his exit. B. B. Hamm went forward 
and shook Jim’s hand slowly and con- 
templatively. 

“James E. Irwin,” said he, “you’ve 
saved us from being skinned by the 
smoothest grafter that I ever seen.” 

“Not I,” said Jim, “the school.” 

“He had a smooth partner, too,” said 
Columbus Brown. Jim looked at Bon- 
ner’s little boy in one of the front seats 
and shook his head at Columbus warn- 


ingly. 

“If I hadn’t herded ’em in here to 
ask you a few questions about co- 
operative creameries,” said Mr. Tal- 
cott, “we’d have been stuck—they 
pretty near had our names.” 

“I’d have gone in for two hundred,” 
said B. B. Hamm. 

“May I call a little meeting here for 
a minute, Jim?” asked Ezra Bronson. 
“Why, where’s he gone?” 

“They’s some other visitors come in,” 
said a little girl, pulling her apron in 
embarrassment at the teacher’s ab- 
sence. 

Jim had, after what seemed to Jen- 
nie an interminable while, seen the 
county superintendent and her distin- 
guished party, and was now engaged 
in welcoming them and endeavoring to 
find them seats—quite impossible at 
that particular moment. 

“Don’t mind us, Mr. Irwin,” said 
Doctor Brathwayt. “This is the best 
thing we’ve seen on our journeyings. 
Please go on with the proceedin’s. 
That gentleman seems to have in mind 
the perfectin’ of some so’t of organiza- 
tion. I’m intensely interested.” 

“T’d like to call a little meetin’ here,” 
said Ezra to the teacher. “Seein’ we’ve 
busted up your program so far, may 
we take a little while longer?” 

“Certainly,” said Jim. “The school 
will please come to order.” 

The pupils took their seats, straight- 
ened their books and papers, and were 
at attention. Dr. Brathwayt nodded 


approvingly as if at the answer to 
some question in his mind. 

“Children,” said Mr. Irwin, “you may 
or may not be interested in what these 
gentlemen are about to do—but I hope 


Let’s leave these children and 
done.” 


you are. Those who wish may be mem- 
bers of Mr. Bronson’s meeting. Those 
who do not prefer to do so may take 
up thetr regular work.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Bronson te the 
remains of Mr. Carmichael’s creamery 
party, “we’ve been cutting bait in this 
neighborhood long enough. I’m in fa- 
vor of fishing now. It would have been 
the biggest disgrace ever put on this 
district to have been swindled by that 
sharper, when the man that could have 
set us right on the subject was right 
here working for us, and we never let 
him have a chance. How many here 
favor building a cooperative creamery 
if we get the farmers in with cows 
enough to make it profitable, and the 
equipment at the right price?” 

Each man held up a hand. 

“Here’s one of our best farmers not 
voting,” said Mr. Bronson, indicating 
Raymond Simms. How about you, 
Raymond?” 

“Ah reckon paw’ll come in,” said 
Raymond, blushingly. 

“He will if you say so,” said Mr. 
Bronson. 

Raymond’s hand went up amid a 
ripple of applause from the pupils, who 
seemed glad to have a voter in their 
ranks. 

“Unanimous!” said Mr. Bronson. “It 
is a vote! Now I’d like to hear a mo- 
tion to perfect a permanent organiza- 
tion to build a creamery.” 

“TI think we ought to have a secre- 
tary first,” said Mr. Talcott, “and I 
nominate Mr. James E. Irwin for the 
post.” 

“Quite correct,” said Mr. Bronson, 
“thankee, A. B. I was about to forgit 
the secretary. Any other nominations? 
No ’bjections, Mr. Irwin will be de- 
clared unanimously elected. Mr. Irwin, 
will you please assume the duties?” 

Jim sat down at the desk and began 


making notes. 

“I think we ought to call this the 
Anti-Carmichael Protective Associa-. 
tion,” said Columbus Brown, but Mr. 
Bronson’ interrupted him, rather 
frowningly. 


“All in good time, Clumb,” said he, 
“but this is serious work.” So ad- 
monished, the meeting appointed com- 
mittees, fixed upon a time for a fu- 
ture meeting, threw a _ collection of 
half-dollars on the desk to start a 
petty cash fund, made the usual joke 
about putting the secretary under 
bond, adjourned and dispersed. 


‘¢TT’S a go this time!” said Newton 
to Jim. 

“I think so,” said Jim, “with those 
men interested. Well, our study of 
creameries has given a great deal of 
language work, a good deal of arith- 
metic, some geography, and finally 
saved the people from a swindle.” 

“My mother has a delayed luncheon 
ready for the party,” said Jennie to 
Jim. “Please come with us—please!” 

But Jim demurred. Getting off at 
this time of day was really out of the 
question if he was to be ready to show 
the real work of the school in the 
afternoon session. 

“This has been rather extraordi- 
nary,” said Jim, “but I am very giad 
you were here. It shows the utility of 
the right sort of work in letter-writ- 
ing, language, geography and arithme- 


tic—in learning things about farm- 
ing.” 

“It certainly does,” said Doctor 
Brathwayt. “I wouldn’t have missed 
it under any consideration; but I’m 
certainly sorry for that creamery 
shark and his accomplice—to be 
routed by the Fifth Reader grade in 
——— , 

The luncheon was rather a wonder- 
ful affair—and its success was un- 
ualified after everybody discovered 
that the majority of those in attend- 
ance felt much more at home when 
oe it dinner. Colonel Woodruff 
had fought against the regiment of 
the father of Professor Gray, of 
Georgia, in at least one engagement, 
and tentative plans were laid for the 
meeting of the two old veterans “some 
Winter in the future.” 

“What d’ye think of our school?” 
asked the colonel. 

“Well,” said Professor Gray, “it’s 
not fair to judge, Colonel, on what 
must have been rather an extraordi- 
nary moment in the school’s history. 
I take it that you don’t put on a rep- 
resentation of ‘The Knave Unmasked’ 
every morning.” 

“It was more like a caucus than 
I’ve ever seen it, daddy,” said Jennie, 
“and less like a school.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Doctor 
Brathwayt, “that it was less like a 
school because it was more like life? 
It was life. If I am not mistaken, his- 
tory for this community was making 
in that school-room as we entered.” 

“You’re perfectly right, Doctor,” 
said the colonel. “Columbus Brown 
and about a dozen others living out- 
side the district are calling Wilbur 
Smythe in counsel to perfect plans for 
an election to consolidate a few of 
these little independent districts, for 
the express purpose of giving Jim 
Irwin a plant that he can do something 
with. Jim’s got too big for the dis- 
trict, and so we’re going to enlarge the 
district, and the schoolhouse, and the 
teaching force, and the means of edu- 
cational grace generally. That’s as 
sure as can be—after what took place 
this morning.” 


66 ’S rather a wonderful person, to 

be found in such a position,” said 
Professor Gray, “or would be in any 
region I have visited.” 

“He’s a native product,” said the 
colonel, “but a wonder all the same. 
He’s a Brown Mouse, you know.” 

“A—a—? Doctor Brathwayt was 
plainly astonished. And so the colonel 
was allowed to tell again the story of 
the Darbishire brown mice, and why 
he called Jim Irwin one. Doctor 
Brathwayt said it was an interesting 
Mendelian explanation of the appear- 
ance of such a character as Jim. “And 
if you are right, Colonel, you'll lose 
him one of these days. You can’t ex- 
pect to retain a Cw#sar, a Napoleon, 
or a Lincoln in a rural school, can 
ou?” 

“TI don’t know about that,” said the 
colonel. “The great opportunity for 
such a Brown Mouse may be in this 
very school, right now. He’d have as 
big an one right here as Socrates 
ever had. he Brown Mouse is the 
only judge of his own proper place.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Brathwayt, as 
they motored back to the school, “that 
your country schoolmaster is rather 
terrible. The way he crushed that Mr. 
Carmichael was positively merciless. 
Did he know how cruel he was?” 

“T think not,” said Jennie. “It was 
the truth that crushed Mr. Car- 
michael.” 

“But that vote of thanks,” said Mrs. 
Brathwayt. “Surely that was the bit- 
terest irony.” 

“I wonder if it was,” said Jennie. 
“No, I am sure it wasn’t. He wanted 
to leave the children thinking as well 
as possible of their victim, and espe- 
cially of Mr. Bonner; and there was 
really something in Mr. Carmichael’s 
talk which could be praised. I have 
known Jim Irwin since we were both 
children, and I feel sure that if he had 
had any idea that his treatment of this 
man had been unnecessarily cruel, it 
would have given him a lot of pain.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Brathwayt, “I 
think you are to be congratulated for 

(Continued on page 167) 
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We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvanized. 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
etc., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard, 
Stone Face, Beaded, etc., for siding. 
There is a special Penco metal ceil- 
ing for every purpose. 

Send for catalogue for Metal Lath, 
Corner Bead, Culverts, Bridge 
Arches, Gutters, Leaders, 
Ventilators, Skylights. 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. ‘1 

also 


25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write your nearest office 














MILK CANS 





We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonable. 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies and 
equipment 
from us since 
1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 
59 Murray St. New York City 





























DO YOU KNOW THAT ONE-THIRD POUND 
OF STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL TO THREE 
POUNDS OF CORN WILL MAKE 
1} POUNDS OF PORK— 


While it takes 9 pounds of corn alone to make | 
pound of pork ? 

STRUVEN'S FISH MEAL is the ideal feed 
supplement—proved by test to surpass any other 
form. Only protein concentrate containing a 
large percentage of bone phosphate of lime. 
Cheaper and Geter than animal protein con- 
centrates. 

Send for free feeding instructions and samples. 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-C S. Frederick St., | BALTIMORE, MD. 


SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 80 years’ use. It will please 
you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed by the 
“GRANGE” for 47 years. 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices, 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
for Durability. Valu- 

with Sample 
I WILL SAVE YOU MO . 
America—Estab. 1842 














Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in 





O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 














NOW IS THE TIME 
ci aF? TO BUY 


= WALL PAPER 


F you have not already discovered, as thousands of our customers 
have, that now is the time to buy Wall Paper and here the place 
to buy it—then you need your copy of this FREE book right now. 
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It contains nearly 100 new and attractive samples from which 
to select. It will save you time, money and trouble—and it’s 
FREE. To obtain your copy use the coupon below TODAY. 
a  — — — — — — Cat alone this line — — — — — — — — — — — 
The Charles William Stores, Inc 
239 Stores Building New York City 
Please send me FREE a copy of the new 1923 Wall Paper Book 





Gentlemen: This places me under 








no obligation 
PE iccwat onccns cass ceoueneanenensenene Address — aE 
tneCharles William Stores tx. 
New York City 
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for 76¢ ae 


you can make this 


smart sweater 


Fashionable New York sbops 
are featuringsweaters like this. 
You can knit one yourself with 
only 4 skeins Peace Dele Sicil- 
ian Floss in any of the new 
colors. Easy to knit — plain 
stitches. Directions sent free 
with sample card showing 120 
samples Peace Dale quality 


The Modern open $60 


l bargains. Set com- 











arns. Satisfaction guaranteed. “ = 9° prises a 4, 444 or 5 tir ameled roll rim 
Dale Mills, 1649, bath t ne vch roll rim er 
Pe ee Tee ree. | | “Pride” Sern can one 19 such ratt rim snare 
jown wat set with porcelairz 
PEACE DALE Send Gee i ee Neen ant ee ehreiniedeene 
Catal 40 Attings SBI N GCoO., : 
YARNS hemmed) ese 





‘BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY otros and runner pl Ts 


will bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, Blac kberry. 





SHRUBS 
and Roses 


FRUIT TREE 


ATREDUCED PRicEeS Gooseberry, Currant, Grape, Asparagus, Rhubarb plants 
SHIPPED C. 0. D. PREPAID Deiphinium. H hock, Colambine, Gaillardia, Poppy, 
Write for eur Illustrated Catalog Phlox and other Hardy Perennial flower plants; Roses, 


Shrubs; for fall planting 


HARRY D. SQUIRES, 


When Winter Comes 


Will your home be thoroughly heated ? If you're 
not sure, there is still time to have a Moncrief 
Pipeless Furnace installed, and the whole family 
will enjoy it. Moncrief Pipeless Furnaces are 
made of the best materials, are properly de- 
signed, give positive circulation throughout the 
home and deliver lasting heating satisfaction. 
They are neither expensive to buy or to operate. 


Pomona United Nurseries Catalogue Free 
2 Tree Avenue, OANSVILLE, N.Y. HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 








No cold, drafty floors in cold, windy weather 
with a Moncrief Pipeless Furnace. 


Won’t you ask for a catalog ? 





Eastern Distributors 


F.H. HANLON, Batavia, N.Y. 


E. L. GARNER 
177 23d St., Jackson Heights, L. 1, N.Y. 














THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MONCRIEF 


PIPELESS 


FU CE 

















AST year, for the first time, the 

Little Theater found its way into 
the Fairgrounds’ of Suffolk County. 
Fostered by a few practical idealists, 
and with the aid of some young women 
who had been studying drama, the 
small tent found a snug place in the 
midst of the noisy thoroughfare and 
the crowded booths. 

For those who undertook the project, 
it was an anxious few weeks before 
fair time. Would the people support 
it? Did they wish something more 
than fortune-tellers and fakirs, base- 
ball, horse races and vaudeville? And 
how could the Little Theater be brought 
to the notice of the fair crowds, and 
be made to appeal? 

There were no professionals to do 
the acting, training or planning; just 
ordinary people who loved the work 
and applied common sense to the prob- 
lems that arose. And so well did they 
succeed that every day saw throngs 
waiting for the next play to go on— 
a sufficient evidence that there is a 
real demand for worth-while entertain- 
ment. This year, those of us who are 
undertaking the work hope for even 
greater success, since we have some 
experience to build upon. 

Perhaps some American Agricultur- 
ist readers are contemplating the open- 
ing of a Little Theater and would like 
to know how a small group should go 
about it. The ideal arrangement for 
the County Fair is to have each town 
present three one-act plays, each play 
not lasting longer than one hour, in- 
cluding music. Here the plays are ad- 
vertised to go on at 1:30, 3:00, and 
4:30 in the afternoon. The mornings, 
of course, are spent assembling the va- 
vious properties and acquainting the 
players with the facilifies, which, in 
a tent, occasionally call for a little 
— 

is is our ideal, but we do not dic- 
tate too strenuously to the various 
towns, as to the length of their plays. 
Some groups prefer to give two rather 
longer plays and some may even have 
one pretentious one, in which cases we 
must change the hours of the per- 
formances and the admission charged. 
We do insist that the group shall rep- 
resent a community, or a society to 
which all members of a community are 
eligible, for it is community talent that 
we are encouraging, not that of any 
one faction or creed. We try espe- 
cially to interest young people of high 
school or college age, and are glad to 
welcome any club or society engaged 
in civic work, 


The Movement is Destined to Grow 


The Little Theater is, of course, not 
primarily a money-making scheme. It 
purposes to create interest in artistic 
expression, to develop poise and self- 
confidence, to give our young people 
a practical knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of the elements that make up good 
drama and to raise the standard of 
amateur plays. When the Little The- 
ater finds a place in the County Fair, 
there comes immediately the stimulus 
of competition. Thus far, we have 
made no comparison of the plays given 
nor have we awarded prizes. But I 
believe that if all over the State, neigh- 
boring counties could be grouped, the 
best play from each county repeated 
in an inter-county contest, and then 
the winners of the county contests 
compete at the State Fair, a more or- 
ganized and uniform development and 
a more widespread interest would come 
to the whole Little Theater movement. 

Although it was not for money that 
we undertook the work, our Little The- 
ater did much more than meet expenses 
the first year, and we feel confident 
that this year it will really pay well. 
Our manager, that energetic soul whose 
business it is to make all arrange- 
ments, background, curtains, about tent 
or building, stage, seating arrange- 
ments, general advertising, and all the 
properties that the different towns re- 
quire, receives one-fifth of the gross 
receipts. From these receipts, too, 
each town is allowed $10 for music, 
and if any town wishes extra music, it 
pays the excess out of its share of 
the net proceeds. The general expenses 
involved in carpentering, labor, hiring 





piano, or for any other necessity that 
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A Successful Theater 
Suffolk County Introduces One at the Fair 


all use, comes likewise owt of the gross 
receipts. Each town, however, pays for 
its own dodgers for the day (we find 
it a good scheme to have the program 
printed on them), and each one assumes 
responsibility for drawing attention to 
its attraction, and does its utmost to 
make its own day a success. When all 
the general expenses are paid, the 
towns taking part (in Suffolk there are 
five Fair days and so five towns) 
share the remainder equally, regardless 
of the amount they took in. This is 
an equitable division, since some days 
favor a larger attendance than others. 

To the press and officials of the 
County Fair, we owe much for their 
unfailing courtesy and cooperation. 
The county papers have never failed 
to print everything we have sent them, 
and have thus freely given us the pub- 
licity so essential to success. The Fair 
authorities have granted us every fa- 
cility at their command, although we 
pay no concession. We believe that 
the papers and the Fair officials of 
any other county would be just as will- 
ing to do all in their power to encour- 
age and foster the talents of their citi- 
zens and to add to their enjoyment.— 
BELLE C. L. PIKE. 


OIL LIGHT BEATS 
| ELECTRIC OR GAS 


BURNS 94% AIR 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and fourd to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

} _ The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
| Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 

send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
| even to give one FREE to the first user 
in each locality who will help him in- 
troduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month. 


[Girls! Girls! 
Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


Sample each (Soap, Ointment, Talcum) of Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. U, Malden, Mass. Sold everywhere. 
































| Handsome Ya 


| GIVEN. 










“Sf Guaranteed Time Keep- 
SYer. Given for selling only’ 
y” 30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 
teners at 10c per card. Easily 
Sold. EARN BIG MONEY 
OR PREMIUMS. Order your 
cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
yy We trust you till goods are sold. 
5 AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 19Z Lancaster, Pa, 
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HE children who get the most 
fresh air,” said a well-known child 
specialist, “are not the children who live 
on farms, but thoSe who dwell in city 
apartment houses. Doctors seem to 
have thoroughly impressed on city 
mothers the fact that babies, like plants, 
thrive best outdoors. Perhaps to 
people who live on a farm, fresh air 
is so accessible that it is not valued.” 
Probably it is true that the things 
we have with us every day are apt to 
be underappreciated. A farmer’s wife 
may sometimes be “fed-up” on fresh 
air. She may almost feel that she is 
cherishing her infant when she wraps 
him up in a pretty quilt, and allows him 
to sleep near the big stove in the 
kitchen instead of putting him out to 
brave those elements which he will have 
to meet later in life. 

But if a city mother allows her home 
to remain unswept and undusted while 
she wheels her child out in the park, 
should not a country mother utilize the 
grounds or porch of her home? Should 
she not let her baby live out-doors, 
when she can so conveniently do so? 
Fresh air and sunshine are Nature’s 
sovereign tonics. A child may remain 
outdoors from about ten in the morning 
until four or five o’clock during winter 
months. In the spring and summer, 
these hours of course may be length- 
ened, the only care being to see that the 
child i is not exposed under too hot a sun. 


Don’t Fear Rain or Snow 


An infant is not harmed by sleeping 
in his carriage during rain, provided it 
does not fall directly upon him. He 
may also remain outdoors through days 
of melting snow. 
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Keep Your Baby Outdoors 


Children, Like Plants, Thrive Best in the Air 


Of course he should be well protected, 
both by quilts wrapped directly around 
his little body, and by blankets used as 
covers. A little coat made of a soft 
woolen blanket is a practical thing for 
winter. Do not -aake a bag, because 
this deprives baby of the use of his 
arms. When he wakes up, he will some- 
times lie for over an hour, working his 
little arms around and examining his 
hands with the utmost interest. 

It is not advisable to protect a young 
child’s ears too carefully. The ears 
through overtending become tender as 
hothouse plants and wilt from cold 
that otherwise would not have harmed 
them. Remember that a human being, 
even a young human, is an adaptable 
animal, and that his body, as well as 
his mind, rises to reasonable demands 
made upon its vigor—Mrs. SARA 
OWEN. 


MAKE BOYS’ CAPS AT HOME 


If there are several small boys in 
your family it will pay you to make 
some of their hats and caps. It is 
really quite easy once you get your 
pattern, that being the most difficult, 
but by patiently making one from a 
used cap or hat you can proceed. 

Use the back of a pad for stiffening 
for visor, and heavy muslin for inter- 
lining for brim of the rah-rah or middy 
hats. As for material, you will surely 
have some on hand or some garment 
past usefulness. The wrong side is 
suitable and your piece box will prob- 
ably provide lining. I am inclined to 
think if material had to be bought it 
would pay. Buy Indian head or duck 
for the white middy hats and note the 


A Morning 
Greeting! 


Start the day off 
right with a cup 


of delicious 


WHITE HOUSE 
| COFFEE 


«<cAl r . ie ’ 
None Better at Any Price 

It comes to you in a dot 9 sealed 
irton package which keeps All 

rte \ 1] ce Retllly 


n the Canadian Provinces 


eaiea inisS 


COMPANY 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


WRIGHT 
flee Roaster 


_DWINE LL 








Keeps every — delightfully comfortable in the coldest weather. Burns little 
coal or w Is thoroughly durable and reliable. Installed in one day. No pipes 
| in the cellar, will not epoil fruit and vegetables. 


Send for copy of ‘‘Warmth and Comfort.” 
UTICA HEATER COMPANY, 220 Whitesboro St., UTICA, N. Y. 





When you say: “I saw your ad in 
the American Agricuturist’”’ when or- 


TREES AND PLANTS 


Direct from grower at lower prices. Apple and Peach trees, 
Asparagus and Berry plants” et ana rberry hedging. 





saving.—PATSY’S WIFE. 





No. 1824 is the slip- 
over style of blouse, easy 
to make and smart. It is 
all in one piece and slashed / 
at the waistline for the // 
snug-fitting hip band. No. 
1824 comes in sizes 16 {é 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. i 

takes 15g yards of . 


Price 


Size 36 
{9-inch material. 
12c. 


No. 1804, 


little frock 


more mature 
36, 38, 40, 42 
bust measure. 
2% yards 

Price 12c. 
“diagram 
ened. 


low waistline. 


40, 42 
measure. Size 





12c. 


for your copy. 





NEW DRESSES AND BLOUSES FOR AUTUMN WEAR 


NDER the new dresses, the 
costume slip is almost impera- 


tive No. 1864 shows the 
correct new style It has a 
— oF and a long waist- 
line. 1864 cuts in sizes 
16 mt 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
takes 2% yards material. 
Price 12c. Pattern No. 
674 for embroidery, 12c. 
extra. 






} Em bd 674 


simple 
words to make, 
eye by seaming a very dressy 
Made of novelty 
silk, it suits the young girl or 
women. No. 
1804 comes in sizes 16 years, 
and 44 inches 
Size 36 takes 
36-inch material. 


No. 1882 is a slip-on 
dress.” 
kimona sleeves may be length- 
Two pleats are 
on each side of the seams be- 
cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
and 44 
36 takes 3% 
yards 40-inch material. 


To Order—Write name, address, pattern numbers, and 
enclose 12c for each pattern and send to Fashion Department, American 
Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Of course you want our Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine. 





o. 1714 is the new 
jacquette blouse being 
shown by all the stylish 
Fifth Avenue shops. The 
pattern provides for long 
or short sleeves. No. 1714 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36 
38, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 takes 2% 
yards 36-inch material, % 
yard contrasting. Price 


12c. 








1864 


beyond 
deceives the 





The short 


laid in 





No. 1882 





inches 


Price 


\ 1882 


sizes plainly; 


Add 10c 











dering from our advertisers, you pro- 
tect yourself and help us to protect you 


Gua vantee Write for new price list. 


WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, WESTMINSTER, MD. 








Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


— School Suit | 
Special / 


ALL WOOL 
Dark Brown Cassimere 


You can’t equal this value anywhere! 
Made from a strongly woven ALL WOOL 
dark brown mixed cassimere in the neat 
style illustrated. Good strong lining in 
coat. Full lined knickerbocker pants. 
(Remember, two pairs of pants mean 
almost double wear.) Sizes, 7 to 17 years. 
State age size. Shipping weight, suit with 
one pair pants, 3% pounds; with two pairs 
pants, 434 pounds. 


40N3249C 40N3247C 
With One Pair Pants With Two Pairs Pants 


$98 = $795 & 







a 
Order Direct From This Jf you do 
We cca eet esd abso- not have 
hen REG Set 
of your children’s school outfits. Save § Genera 


on everything you buy! Over one- 
fourth of all the families in the 


Catalog in 
your home 
send for it 


TODAY! 


United States order from Sears, Roe- 
— and Co.’s big money saving 
book! 











Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 


Send Latest General Catalog No. 66A64. 


Sears, Roebuck i Rural Route......s+sse+« Cecvccsccccoccescess Box No. 
and Co. 


The World’s Biggest 
Mail Order House. 


State. ccccccece PeTTTITITT Tt 


Street and No... 
em a ee cae OR I Re 


PrTTTITiT ttt 


i 
i 
t 
I Postoffice cecccece PPTTTTTTITTTTTTITT ttt ocesee eee 4 
i 
i 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


POTATO MARKET WEAK 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


ROM the high point, $4.50 per 150- 

Ib. sack f.o.b. loading station, Long 
Island potatoes within a few days last 
week worked dewn rapidly to $3.75. 
The weather, except for a few showers, 
has been favorable for digging and the 
growers have been too active for the 
trade. Furthermore, the stock is green 
and must be handled quickly from the 
fields to the consumer. The prices 
to the grower have dropped from $1.60 
to $1.30 per bu. 

Some large dealers have instructed 
their agents to refuse to buy until the 
price goes to $1.20 bu. 

North Jersey round stock dropped 
to $3.40 per 150-lb. sack loading point; 
giants touched $2.25. 

Long Islands in New York City 
wholesale markets sold arounti $5 per 
180 Ibs, bulk; $4@4.25 150-lb. sack; 
Jersey rounds, $3.50@3.75. Buyers 
were holding off. 


ONION SHIPMENTS INCREASING 


«The last weekly summary of carlot 
shipments from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture shows 224 
ears of onions shipped from New York 
State with a total of 411 carloads this 
season up to August 25. California 
and Washington are the only States 
that have exceeded New York in ship- 
ments of onions so far this year with 
Iowa and Massachusetts closely follow- 
from New 


ing. Shipments so far 

York State have been nearly double 
what they were up to the same time 
last year. The market for onions in 
New York has been dull and the de- 
mand only moderate. Receipts were 
light, especially from Orange County. 
The following wholesale prices were 
uoted on onions August 30: Per 100- 
Ib. sack, Red, best, $2.25@2.50; fancy, 
$2.60@2.65; Yellow, best, $3@3.25; 


up-State, Yellow, best, $3.50@3.60. 


CABBAGE SUPPLIES LIMITED 


Supplies of cabbage from up-State 
sections were very limited in the New 
York market last week and the mar- 
ket was steady for fancy green stock, 
which sold per ton, bulk, at $45@50 
for best Copenhagen, and $40 for or- 
dinary stock. 


HAY MARKET FIRM 


There was an active demand for hay 
last week and a firm market. Gaod 
hay sold very readily. The new hay is 
of excellent quality and se'ls at same 
prices as old. No. 1 Timothy averaged 
about $30 per ton with $31 as top. No. 
3 went as high as $27. 


FLOOD OF SOUTHERN APPLES 

Liberal receipts of basket apples 
from Virginia and other States caused 
a weak market in spite of compara- 
tively small shipments from New York 
State sections. The demand was very 
limited except for fancy large size, 
well-colored stock, particularly Green- 


ings. Wholesale prices Angust 30 
were as follows: Per bushel basket, 
WEALTHY, best, $1.25@1.50; ordi- 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS | 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York ik City | 


WHITE EGGS BOUGHT | 


THE YEAR AROUND 

No Commission. Fresh, Clean Eggs Wanted | 
SHIP TO 

CENTRAL NYACK POULTRY FARM, Nyack, N.Y | 


References Upon Application 











Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 


FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. 








Quality Guaranteed ' 


NEW YORK 


GRAVENSTEIN, best, 
best, $1.25@1.50; ordinary, 15¢@$1. 
MAIDEN BLUSH, best, $1.25@ 1.50; 
ordinary, 75c@$1. "ALEXAND R and 
WOLF RIVER, best, $1.25@1.50; 
fancy, $1.75; ordinary, 75c@$?. 
DUCHESS, A grade, 2%—2%”", 85c@ 
$1 in barrels, A grade, 2%”, $2@4. 
The demand for crab apples was very 
light and the market steady only for 
fancy well colored, and small size 
fruit, of which best sold at $3@3.50, 
with a few small sales of extra fancy 
at $4. Large crab apples, best, $1.50 
@2; ordinary, $1. 

A few peaches from Hudson River 
Valley sections were offered in the mar- 
ket. There was practically no demand, 
due to very small size and ordinary 
quality. 

Demand was limited for all varieties 
of pears except fancy large size, well- 
colored stock. Most of the shipments 
from nearby sections were Bartlett’s, 
which sold at $2.50@2.75 per bu. 
basket for best, with some sales up 
as high as $3.25 for fancy large and 
as low as $1.50 for small and ordinary. 
CLAPP’S FAVORITE, best, $2.75 bu. 
basket. FLEMISH BEAUTY, $1.25@ 
1.50. SECKLE, best, $2.50@2.75. 


DEFECTIVE EGGS MOVE SLOWLY 


Nearby eggs of defective quality 
moved slowly last week. Either browns 
or whites showing results of heat or 
of being held before shipment, were 
hard to move, even at cemparatively 
low prices. Some of these would not 
bring over 30c dozen, although the gen- 
eral quotation on undergrades was 
32@38ce. 

Fancy nearby whites, however, were 
in light supply and the market firm. 
The top quotation on New Jersey hen- 
nery whites, closely selected extras, 
continued at 55@57c; other nearby 
hennery whites, average extras, were 
quoted at 48@5lc. Values of nearbys 
show a wide range. Many dealers are 
now using high-grade cold storage eggs 
instead of fresh, and apparently a lot 
of cold storage eggs are coming into 
the market as fresh. The receipts of 
western eggs have been liberal. The 
movement of eggs to the four large 
markets of the country was greater 
in August this year than in 1922. The 
total stocks of eggs on hand at New 
York are about 28,947 cases in excess 
of last year. The average weekly out- 
put at New York in August, 1923, 
was 130,000 cases, compared with 127,- 
500 in August, 1922. 


POULTRY MARKET UNSETTLED 


Because of the unexpected heavy in- 
flux of live poultry, the market became 
very unsettled toward the latter part 
af last week. A strike of poultry kill- 
ers in Harlem and the Bronx, added 
much in making trading conditions even 


nary, 75c@$1. 


worse in these two boroughs, which con- 
sume approximately 40 per cent of the 
supply. 

The value of express receipts of live 
poultry was very uncertain, and, al- 
though some sales were made even 
higher than quotations in the early 
part of the week, it was difficult to 
realize top quotations toward the close 
of last week. Wholesale prices on Au- 
gust 30 were as follows: Fowls, col- 
ored 25@30c; Broilers, colored 30@ 
31c; Leghorn, large 29@30c, average 
27@28c, small 23@26c. 


FANCY DRESSED VEALS SCARCE 


Strictly choice veals were very scarce 
last week and although buyers were not 
willing to pay high prices at the be- 
ginning of the week, they paid from 

20@21c per pound for choice veals on 

August 30. Most of the stock on the 
market, however, was not good enough 
to command over 18@19¢e and lower 
qualities ranged even lower. 

The live calf market remained prac- 
tically unchanged although receipts 
were light. The demand was dull and 
$15 was the top quotation for the 
finest veals. 

The market for sheep and lambs was 
firm and steady. On August 30, medium 
to prime lambs sold at $14@15 and 
most of the sheep went at $4@6. The 
light receipts of live hogs found a 
higher and firm market, with medium 
bringing from $10@10.20 per cwt. 


CHEESE MARKET QUIETER 


Trading on cheese has been quieter 
sinee the advances reported here last 
week. Average run New York State 
flats and Wisconsin daisies moved more 
slowly and the market tended toward 
weakness. Distributors felt that prices 
were too high and many held off buy- 
ing. Average run whole milk State 
flats, fresh, were quoted at 25% @25% 
a lb. August 30: Fancy fresh flats 
26@26 'éce. 

Fancy large eyed domestic Swiss 
cheese brought 38@4ic; Green County 
block from 31@35c. Imported Swiss 
Was quiet and steady at 47c wholesale. 

New York State Limburger cheese is 
bringing wholesale, 2-lb. size 26c, 1-lb. 
size 27c. Dealers say prohibition 
has materially reduced the consumption 
of Limburger. 

Quotations on other kinds of cheese 
will be furnished on request. 


BUTTER MARKET STEADY 


Receipts of butter were somewhat 
heavier last week at New York and 
the quality much improved. Buyin 
was not very free and some houses had 
a surplus. The market continued 
steady, however, and the tendency was 
toward maintaining the present price 
level. Creamery extras (92 score) 
were quoted August 30 at 44%@45c 




















Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at a farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold qn August 31 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... 55  @@pentatce “ebhadsseos 
Other hennery whites, extras........... cee. ’ 55 eensenne €¢é66¢sa8¢ 
tt Cte cre thet te kadeKeeeethle wane: 47 45@47 34 
PUrsts ©. ww we wee eee eee eee e ee eeeees 39. a webenens 31 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts.......... See = A. aceesue 
Lower grades... . +. Oe eee 
Hennery browns, extras............----...+-. RES ee 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras..... 37@39 GGG sis awe esces 
PUD GE Be nsnncveccencsenesndeneseeves EE i ae ea 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score................ 45% @46 48@49 eee 
4 RE eS eee 441, @45 46@47 46 
State dairy (salted), haar alee tnat a pitts 4344 @444 44@45 ss aaee. ° 
et SCT cll cnchdenccus ene kicked 41@43 S6@42 0 nee . 
Hay and Straw, —— Bales Sed sore U.S.Grades OldGrade Standards 
Timothy No.2..... $27@29 $17@18 $26 @ 27 
TORO Os OE an 66.0.6 wedeaneesctceseccescce 25@26 0 nee weees 22@2 
6s oe i aa hain ai abk's oe eneent | 5 eee . . 
Fancy light clover mixed ...........esceeeees BO@SL —«-_— nn eveees 26 @ 27 
Alfalfa, second cutting......... jsedanewunene BO@SL —«_ ancccesce «se weeeee 
Oat straw No. 1 BO@ES seceecesa | BS OO SESS 
Live Poultry, Express Lots ‘eentane per + Ib. ) 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy...........0sss0++: 25 @30 27@28 30@31 
Fowils, logherns and Pee... cccccccccccccceces 23@25 21@23 23@25 
Broilers, colored fancy..........+-.0eeees ean 30@31 24 33 
SGI NENIn 5 on-6000086c0nscenscen ened 27@3 23 31 
Live Stock (cents per pound) : 
Calves, good to mediuM.........esse+. neeeeel D1@14 —nneeeeee ne eneeee 
Bulls, common to good. .......sseesseee oxgene ot 3 iss éeceeee e ede6cee< 
Lambs, common to g00d.......sscccecsccees e DL@ISY% cccccese  covcemcs 
Sheep, common to ae OWES. cre ccccccccccccs . [) ee er ee 
Hogs, Yorkers . cececccees e OB GOW ciccocda jj secoceca 
= Eee as 




















per lb.; higher score, 4544 @46c; firsts, 
41@44c. 

A steamer from Denmark unloaded 
1,648 casks of butter, and one from 
Hamburg, 800 casks. This butter was 
selling at 444% @45%c, duty paid. 

On August 30 there were on hand 
in cold storage at New York 17,148,- 
742 lbs. of butter, compared with 17,- 
990,933 Ibs. last year. Boston had only 
11,750,197 Ibs.,, compared with 13,264,- 
375 lbs. last year. 

Unsalted butter was dull, only top 
grades having a moderate inquiry. Un- 
salted extras (92 score), 46@46%é4c. 


HONEY 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
continues to quote honey as follows: 
Clover, comb case $3.50@4, extracted 
9@11c pound; Buckwheat comb crate 
$3@3.50, extracted 7@9c pound. These 
prices, however, hardly seem to repre- 
sent the market fully. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations August 31 
were as follows: 


New YorK: Wheat No. 2 Red, $1.14%. 
Corn—No. 2 Yellow, $1.07144: No. 2 Mixed, 
$1.06%; No. 2 White, $1.97%%. Oats—No. 2 
Red, 51% @52c: No. 3 White, 19% @50c; 


Ordinary white clipped, &41@53c. 


CHICAGO: Wheat — No. 2 Red, 


$1. see 


1.03%. Corn—No. 2 White, 87@87% 


Yellow, 8814 @88 \c. Oats—No. 2 White, ea 
@44\%e; No. 3 White. 374 @38i4c. Barley— 
58@67c. Rye—68% @ 69c. 

_— 














CATTLE BREEDERS 


GUERNSEYS 
Choice rit. tr a2 
GORDON HALL 
OSCEOLA FARMS CRANFORD, N. J. 


BROWN-SWISS 


ACCREDITED HERD 


Our entire milking herd is under the super- 
vision of the Genesee Valley Testing Assn. 


Young Stock, Male and Female. for Sale 
JOHN CULLINGS & SONS PAVILION, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 


FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., 











Owner 











—$$$—_$. —_—— 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class gerade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females, 








Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y- 





SWINE BREEDERS 


142—PIGS FOR SALE—142 


Yorkshire and Chester White Crosses; Chester and 
Berkshire Cross Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $4 each; 70 
8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks, $5 each. Pure 
Chester White Pigs, 6 to7 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Breed Boars, $7 each. I will ship any part 
the above lots C.O. D.on approval. 1 will guarantee 
safe delivery as far as the AGRICULTURIST goes. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America Free book! 
MARPEN DING Box 10 OUNDEE, N.¥- ne 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS ®°%j7s7:2."* 

VIVAN OSMUN Black Creek, N. NY 
; mpien 

Big Type Chester Whites 2.iinc" Pinback 


Prepaid. GRO. F. GRIFFIE, R. 3, NEWVILLE, Pi- 


Type Polands 2°"! (r0s “mes: 


























prices. Write me. G. S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHI@. 
REGISTERED 0. LC, AND caESTER wurTe PIGa, 
° E. P.ROGERS, WAYVILLE, 5. % 
a 

GOATS 
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"No secret, but—” 


“Most of my neighbors who 
have trouble with their horses 
don’t use Gombault’s Caus- 
tic Balsam. So I figure it’s 
Gombault’s, and not luck, 
that keeps my work stock in 
tip-top condition. 

“I found a bottle of Gombault’s 
in the barn when I bought the place 
thirty years ago, and I've never been 
without it since. I haven't fired a 
horse in all that time. Gombault’s 
does the work a lot better, leaves 


no scars or discolored hair. 
A reliable and effective remedy for 


Spavin Thorough- Fistula 
in Sweene 


a Galls 
Poll Evil 
Ringbone Strained 
Tendons 
A million successful treatment 
each year. Booklet describing horse 
ailments sent upon request. 
$1.50 per bottle at druggists 
or direct upon receipt of price. 
GOOD FOR HUMANS TOO 
An excellent remedy for sprains, 
bruises, cuts, burns, sore throat, 
muscular and inflamatory rheu- 
matism, sciatica and lumbago. 
The Lawrence-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Sole Distributors 
for the United States and Canada 


GOMBAULTS 
OLTKY Tes 


Calk 
Wounds 














Vitality in Holsteins Means: 


Vigor; strength; reserve power; ability 
to live and produce under adverse con- 
ditions; to respond quickly to better 
feed and care; to prodace healthy off- 
spring regularly without expert atten- 
tion at calving time; continued profit- 
able prodaction year after year under 
practical farm conditions. 


Let Us Tell You About Holsteins 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Trey aa 1. 
‘Green Mountain 
Will it y | . 


Stand ? write ccrc 


THe CREAMERY PACK Pr Cc 
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Milk to Start the Layers 


ri you want to start your pullets to 
laying, give them plenty of milk. 
No stock on the farm will pay a better 
profit for the milk they get than the 
hens. I have known several instances 
where flocks have responded promptly 
to a milk diet. 

Milk can be fed sweet or sour. My 
favorite way is to heat it just enough 
to separate the whey and then feed 
the soft curds. There is less waste 
this way, as they can pick up the curd, 
even if it is scattered on the grass. 
Feeding troughs, made by two six-inch 
boards nailed V-shape, serve better 
than anything else I have tried. Nail 
two six-inch boards a foot long on the 
ends so the top edges are even and the 
trough will not upset and will be held 
up a little so it rests firmly on the 
ends. If you want it higher, you can 
use wider ends, 

I have mixed mashes with milk, too, 
and if the milk is clabbered, and the 
mash is mixed so thick it is crumbly, 
this is an ideal feed, so relished that 
the hens will eat very liberally. 
Ground grains of any kind will answer, 
for the mashes or bran is excellent, 
but unless milk is fed very freely I 
would not feed meal or corn in any 
form except at night. Milk makes 
whites for the eggs, and more of the 
corn goes to yolks than any other 
grain, though all grains furnish more 
than a proportion of yolks, which ex- 
plains why milk helps egg laying so 
much. Any surplus yolk material not 
used for yolks is stored on the body 
as fat. If you have pullets too fat, cut 
down on the grain and increase the 
milk and they will lay off some of their 
fat.—L. H. Coss. 


SELL CLEAN EGGS 


I often wonder if farmers really 
know what loss they sustain from dirty 
eggs. From actual records it has been 
computed that the average loss is four 
cents per dozen on dirties. This, in 
a large measure, is due to careless- 
ness on the part of the farmer. For- 
merly the farmer washed his eggs, but 
the market has come to discriminate 
against washed eggs, since their keep- 
ing qualities are impaired. The nat- 
ural bloom which is on the eggs when 
they are laid is removed by washing 
and the pores are opened, thus hasten- 
ing evaporation. Generally, the poul- 
tryman markets his dirty eggs now 
without washing. 

Dirty eggs occur in larger volume 
in the spring and fall when the hens 
carry in mud to the laying house. 
These are unavoidable to some extent. 
However, if plenty of clean nests are 
provided for the flock, the number of 
eggs laid on the ground and on the 
floor of the pen will be reduced. One 


nest for six hens will be sufficient. 
Change the nesting material often 
enough so that it is loose and not 
matted together with broken eggs and 
filth. 

Keep broody hens confined. They 
break eggs and disturb the nests. Dur- 


ing the spring and early summer the 
broody hens monopolize the nests. They 
destroy the eggs laid there and pre- 
vent the layers from entering the 
nests. The number of floor eggs is 
increased appreciably. Broody hens 
should be confined and broken up as 
soon as possible—A, H. PULVER. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 163) 


having known for a long time a 
genius.” 

“Thank you,” said Jennie. And Mrs. 
Brathwayt gave her a glance which 
brought to her cheek another blush; 
but of a different sort from the one 
provoked by the uproar in the Wood- 
ruff school. 

There could be no doubt now that 
Jim was thoroughly wonderful—nor 
that she, the county superintendent, 
was quite as thoroughly a little fool. 
She to be put in authority over him! 
It was too absurd for laughter. For- 
tunately, she hadn’t hindered him much 
—but who was to be thanked for that? 
Was it owing to any wisdom of hers? 
Well, she had decided in his favor, in 
those first proceedings to revoke his 
certificate. Perhaps that was as good 
a thing to remember as was to be 
found in the r2cord. 








(Concluded next week) 
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The Plowboy 


Get this shoe for fal! plowing. 
It’s high enough to keep out dirt. 
Fits snug and protects the ankles 
over yough going. And it’s low 
enough for comfort. 


Ask for 
Plowboy 


1,000 Miles of Wear 


Always Dries Out Soft 


Here’sadouble-tanned horsehide 
work shoe that will never get stiff or 
hard. Many leathers dry out hard 
after they get wet. But this horse- 
hide, double-tanned by our own 
private process in our own tanneries, 
dries out as soft as velvet. You can 
soak these shoes in mud, water and 


get a new idea of foot comfort from 
Wolverine horsehide shoes. 

You’ll also be surprised by their 
long wear. They usually wear at 
least 1,000 miles. But customers 
tell us they wear 3,000 and 4,000 
or more. We are frequently told 
they outwear three ordinary pairs. 





slush. They will always 
dry outsoftand pliable. 

We are work shoe 
specialists. Our goal is 
to make the world’s 
strongest shoes. Toget 
the best leather we do 
our own tanning. We 
use horsehideexclusive- 
ly. For it is the tough- 
est leather known. For 
centuries the fine sad- 
dles of the hard-riding 


they’re on 


this c ‘ort 


Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 





easy, you'll never know 


feet, or where you do not 
weather,wear 
shoe. 


encounter wet 


If you are naturally 
hard on shoes, you’ll 
say these are the most 
economical shoes you 
ever wore. See how 
tough and thick this 
horsehide is—and how 
soft.'Then you’ll under- 
stand why Wolverines 
wear like iron and do 
not tire your feet. 

For every jobthere’s 
a special Wolverine 


. Forte 











Cossacks were horsehide 
covered. Big league baseballs are 
covered with it too— because it is 
the only leather that withstands 
such hard knocks. 

And our special double tanning 
makes this leather soft and pliableas 
buckskin. Note its extra thickness. 
Feel its flexibility. Even after soak- 
ing it dries out softas velvet. You'll 


shoe model that fits 
your need exactly. For farm, millor 
mine, for woods, field and camp we 
make a shoe that suits the condi- 
tions. And all are the same tough, 
pliable double-tanned horsehide. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Wolverines, we’ll see that 
you are supplied from our nearest 
dealer. Write for catalog 


Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corp. 


FORMERLY MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS 


Dept. 100 Rockford, Mich. 
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The Modern Woman 
Writes the Modern Way 


OTHER is just as up-to-date as the rest of 

her family! When it comes to sending to 
the city for things her family needs she types her 
order quickly and clearly on the Underwood 
Portable, and her goods come through with 
never a mistake. She’s sure of this, because 
she checks the goods against the carbon copy 
of her order. 


The Underwood Portable saves time and 
work on all the writing done at home, —busi- 


magazines, and orders for supplies from far away. 

Young people at school who form the habit 
of typewriting lessons, essays, etc., are bound 
to win favorable attention from their instructors. 
What is more, in acquiring a knowledge of type- 
writing they have gained something that will be 
valuable to them for many years to come. 

It is easy—in fact it’s fun—to write on this 


compact, sturdy little typewriter. Typewriting 
is quickly learned on this machine—a few hours 


ness and personal letters, recipes, extracts from will make anyone reasonably proficient. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC., Underwood Building, New York City 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


Send for 
“Giving Wings to Words” 
an illustrated booklet fully 


describing the features of the 
Underwood Standard Portable 


“The Machine 
You Will Eventually 
Carry” 


PRICE, $50 
in the United States 
The Portable is obtainable 
at Underwood offices in 
all principal cities, or 
direct by mail. 
Cased: 
Weight 9% lbs. 
Height 4% inches 





0) Send booklet “Giving Wings To 
Words”, fully describing the 
Underwood Standard Portable. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Underwood Bldg., N. Y. 
[) Send Underwood Standard Portable, fully guaranteed, to address 
below. Enclosed find price, $50.00. 
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